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Library Flotsam and Jetsam* 


W. J. Conklin, M. D., president of Public library 
and museum, Dayton, O. 


- (Concluded) 

Carlyle designates a collection of 
books as the true modern university, 
and there is much to justify the some- 
what startling statement. It is a uni- 
versity with departments as numerous 
and varied as the branches of knowl- 
edge and with schoolmasters who never 
grow old or stale, and, best of all, its 
matriculants never become too big or 
too learned to sit willing students at 
the feet of these mighty Gamaliels. As 
good Richard de Bury wrote more than 
500 years ago: ‘They instruct without 
rods and ferrules, without hard words 
or anger, without clothes or money. 
If you approach them they are not 
asleep; if you interrogate them they 
conceal nothing; if you mistake them 
they never grumble and if you are ig- 
norant they cannot laugh at you.” It 
is the most democratic of universities 
and demands no entrance examination 
or educational standard save the ability 
and willingness to read. Even for those 
who come only “to, browse,” as Dr. 
Johnson puts it, there is abundant pas- 
turage, green and succulent as _ the 
heights of Parnassus. I am not here to 
maintain that books, singly or collec- 
tively, are a universal panacea, but not 
to know them is to lose that silent but 
potent influence on character, which 
comes from 
“The touch divine of noble natures gone,” 


*An address before the 7. er asso- 
ciation, Portsmouth, O., Oct. 24, 1906. 
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and necessarily narrows one’s 
tal horizon to his own selfish 
rience. 

I would give up all the wealth I 
have rather than be denied the pleasure 
that comes from the study of literature 
and art is the remarkable utterance 
of Mr. Carnegie, one of the captains 
of industry, and the world’s most gen- 
erous giver to the library cause. 

The library cannot furnish brains, 
but it can and does equalize brains. 
Society. has great men and little men, as 
the earth has mountains and valleys. 
The mountain-peaks first catch and re- 
flect the rays of the rising sun, but in 
a short while the whole landscape is 
flooded with light. So the gleams of 
new truths are first caught and re- 
corded by the greatest minds, but soon, 
through the manifold avenues for the 
dissemination of knowledge, these 
truths are known to the humblest 
worker in the ranks. In this way edu- 
cation, of which the library is the best 
exponent, because, unlike the schools, 
its influence is active through the whole 
of life, is a great leveler, not by pulling 
down the learned, but by uplifting the 
ignorant. 

But books, like men and women, are 
of many kinds. Some are as dry and 
juiceless as apples of Sodom, others are 
as cold and heartless and vicious as the 
north wind, but, happily, very many 
are brimful of hope and courage and 
inspiration, and lead the reader, as the 
Presence led Ben Adhem, to a greater 
love for his God and his fellow-men. 
The admonition of Cato, cum bonis 
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ambula, is equally applicable to books 
or to men. 

My observation teaches me that the 
selection of material for general circu- 
lation is a matter of serious concern to 
librarians, and few books reach _ the 
shelves that an adult in mental health 
cannot read without harm. Children 
should, of course, be safeguarded in 
every possible way, but one must not 
forget that the average boy is born with 
adventure in his brain and football in 
his legs, and it may be unwise, at 
times, to put either brain or legs in 
splints. Many of the current stories 
about the influence of the romances of 
Dick Turpin, Jesse James and other of 
the non-grata class in making amateur 
cracksmen and train robbers are the 
veriest of myths. Probe deeply enough 
and the active causants will be uncov- 
ered in the boy’s home life, in his iack 
of moral training, in his unwholesome 
companionship, and, forsooth, in his 
notable absence from the library and 
reading-room. The only way to ren- 
der a boy immune to bad books is to 
sharpen his taste for good ones, and it 
is just here that the so-called “juve- 
niles,” many of which are atrociously 
vapid and inane, do harm by destroy- 
ing the taste for better wares. It is 
roughly estimated that the number of 
printed books now in existence is not 
far from four billions, and Job’s prayer, 
that mine enemy would write a book, 
sounds like sarcasm in this day when 
everybody writes but father. However, 
the really vital books are a trifling per- 
centage of the whole. Emerson always 
returned from a visit to the Cambridge 
library with the conviction that he had 
the best of it in his own private collec- 
tion in Concord.. 

One of the serious tasks that con- 
fronts the conscientious librarian is to 
fit the book to the reader, for there is 
no Procrustean bed upon which to 
measure mental stature. Dr Holmes is 
credited with the remark that it is just 
as absurd to select a list of books for 
an unknown reader as to order from a 
tailor a suit of clothes without a hint 
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as to the length, breadth and thickness 
of the wearer. It is small wonder then 
that librarians long for the golden days 
of Sir Wm. Browne, whose pocket li- 
brary sufficed for every need; drawing 
from a Greek testament his theology, 
from the Aphorisms of Hippocrates his 
medicine, and from an Elzivir Horace 
his good sense. In one of Lowell’s 
choicest essays the scholarship and dig- 
nity of phrase of the authors of three 
centuries ago are commented upon and, 
doubtless, correctly attributed to the 
fewer but better books at their com- 
mand. “Their speech was noble be- 
cause they lunched with Plutarch and 
supped with Cato.” 

It is, however, no idle task to sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats. Last 
fall it was my good fortune to spend 
an enjoyable day in the old college 
town of Oxford, England, and in the 
great Bodleian library, the number and 
rarity of whose literary treasures are a 
perennial joy to bibliophiles. Within its 
cloistered halls memory brought quickly 
back the forgotten bit of gossip that Sir 
Thomas Bodley, the learned founder, 
excluded from its shelves as “riff-raff” 
the immortal dramas of Shakespeare as 
they singly came off the press, and he 
died before they were bound into the 
folio which aroused the self-righteous 
indignation of our misguided congress- 
men. Truly, the Hippocratic aphorism, 
“Experience is fallacious, judgment 
difficult,” is not restricted to my own 
profession. 

Let me here digress long enough to 
deplore the prevalence of the so-called 
“newspaper habit,” which is fast mak- 
ing our people more and more insen- 
sible to the charms of the best litera- 
ture and is relegating to the top shelves 
the grand old books of the fathers. In 
a recent essay George Brandes makes 
the astounding statement that fully go 
per cent of those able to read gener- 
ally read nothing but newspapers. I 
would not be misunderstood. With 
you, I believe, the newspaper is a 
necessary outgrowth of our modern 
life, has a large and important field 
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which is distinctly its own, and it would 
be the veriest quixotism to give it bat- 
tle. 

But there is scant doubt that the in- 
attentive, listless and hurried skimming 
of large daily editions, which the news- 
paper habit substitutes for patient, 
thoughtful reading, results in sheer 
damage to brain fiber and should be 
discouraged. Unquestionably there is 
much in every newspaper that is sane 
and wholesome, but he who would draw 
from its columns not only his knowl- 
edge of current events, but his politics, 
literature, religion, medicine and_phil- 
osophy, is sure to get a lopsided and 
jaundiced view of life. 

Few, perhaps, will dissent from the 
proposition that, ordinarily, it would be 
safer to put -into the hands of a young 
reader Boccaccio’s Decameron or Zola’s 
La Terre than an average issue of a 
“Sunday Yellow,” with its sporting 
news, its brutal exploitation of man’s 
inhumanities and overflowing with sug- 
gestive patent medicine and personal ad- 
vertisements. Prescott, the blind his- 
torian, used to instruct his secretary in 
reading aloud the morning paper, to 
omit all sensational items. The secre- 
tary’s task would be a light one now, 
for in most newspapers the dispropor- 
tion between the “bread and sack” is 
only paralleled by Falstaff’s famous 
tavern score. 

In the degree to which the library 


~becomes an educational center for the 


great middle classes, which are the bul- 
wark and strength of a government 
like ours, will it fulfill another of its 
highest functions. The conviction is 
growing, not in this country only, but 
in Europe, that national strength and 
greatness, to be permanent, must rest 
upon the intelligence not of a few, but 
of all the people. Prime Minister Col- 
bert, when asked by Louis XIV. why 
little Holland was able to successfully 
resist big France, replied: Sire, the 
greatness of a country does not depend 
upon the extent of its territory, but 
upon the character and intelligence of 
its citizens. The prophecy of Sir John 


Lubbock that the artisans and mechan- 
ics would be the library users of the 
near future, which, when uttered, was 
received with such incredulity, seems to 
be close to fulfillment. From every 
center comes the assurance that there 
is a notable and steady increase in the 
number of borrowers from the working 
classes. Nearly all of the larger ti- 
braries now send into the shops, at reg- 
ular intervals, cases of carefully se- 
lected books, which are distributed 
among the workmen, and thus many 
are served who could not be reached in 
any other way. Nor is their reading 
limited to bread-and-butter books, but 
extends through all lines of literature, 
and especially to those that stimulate to 
a robust manhood, the purest patriot- 
ism and the best citizenship. And, as- 
suredly, it is the bow of promise in the 
political sky, for there can be no fit 
equipment for the voter’s duty without 
the knowledge of his country, its laws, 
its history, its institutions and its men, 
which is best learned from books. To 
paraphrase an old German saying, Let 
me select the books the people read and 
I care not who makes the laws. With 
the progress of the social evolution now 
engaging the attention of humanitarians 
in every land, with larger knowledge, 
better wages and shorter hours for the 
millions who toil, it is within the 
bounds of conservatism to say that the 
library as an educational factor in the 
life of the world is yet in swaddling 
clothes, and he is indeed a bold man 
who would attempt to cast its horoscope. 

If the Flotsam and Jetsam which 
constantly ebbs and flows about the 
modern library, and which, in part, I 
have attempted to gather to-night, has, 
like that wrested from the sea, value 
or salvage, it is in the recognition of 
the library as one of the important and 
aggressive forces in intellectual life. 

Let us here pledge ourselves anew to 
the work before us. Let us insist that 
whatever else the schools may teach 
that reading and the love of books and 
the knowledge of books shall have first 
place in the curriculum. 
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Building Up a Document Department 
Adelaide R. Hasse, chief of document depart- 
ment, New York public library 

The document department of the New 
York public library is now just eight and 
one-half years old. It is still very much 
in the process of being built up. Eleven 
years ago no library had, to my knowl- 
edge, specialized in public documents. 
The simple fact that many libraries had 
been for a long time more or less will- 
ing recipients of federal documents ought 
hardly to establish, on their part, any 
claim to specialization. At the time men- 
tioned the Los Angeles public library 
had segregated its collection of public 
documents, which was composed almost 
entirely of American federal and Cali- 
fornia state documents, and the librarian 
had permitted me to give a large part 
of my time to the arrangement and shelf- 
listing of this collection. It was at this 
time that the first list of publications of 
the department of agriculture, afterward 
published as Library bulletin 9, was be- 
gun. Here, too, was conceived the plan 
which has developed into the classifica- 
tion and notation of federal documents 
now in use in the office of superintendent 
of documents. The next step in the 
recognition of a library of public docu- 
ments was that provision in the Rich- 
ardson bill of 1895 which established the 
library of the Superintendent of docu- 
ments. The first effort to carry that 
provision into effect was made in May, 
1895. There was then created out of 
chaos the library of American federal 
documents. At the close of the last fiscal 
year this library amounted to 75,000 
pieces, In June, 1897, the New York 
public library established its department 
of public documents, and in October, 
1900, the Library of Congress appointed 
its first chief of the document depart- 
ment, 

There is no means of knowing the 
number of documents in the New York 
public library at the time of the estab- 
lishment of its document department. The 
aggregate additions from June 1, 1897, 
to Dec. 31, 1905, have been 185,000 
pieces. Ten thousand volumes would 


probably have covered the collection as 
it existed before that time. On June 1, 
1897, the collection comprised a file of 
federal congressional documents, then 
numbering about 3000 volumes, a fair 
file of American state documents, a 
broken file of French and British fed- 
eral documents and of American federal 
and state departmental reports, a com- 
paratively very good file of colonial doc- 
uments, a file of collections of treaties 
and a very fragmentary file of statutes. 
In addition there were the great British, 
French, German, Spanish and Portu- 
guese series of calendars and reprints 
of state papers. This collection differed 
materially from that of the Los Angeles 
public library and that of the superin- 
tendent of documents, first in that the 
latter were both, so to speak, local col- 
lections, and secondly in that they were 
collections in the sense of having been 
prepared with intent to specialize. The 
collection of the New York public li- 
brary, on the other hand, might have 
been more properly described as an ac- 
cumulation of public documents, in that 
there had, hitherto, been no intent to- 
ward specialization. Even then, how- 
ever, it was far more general in scope, 
and far more valuable in the sense of 
being more representative, than either of 
the two mentioned document libraries. 

The record of the entire collection on 
June 1, 1897, was preserved in three 
places, namely, in the two printed cata- 
logs, one supplementing the other, and 
on cards in the catalog as it then existed. 
There were no shelf lists. The obvious 
thing to be done first was to separate 
the document cards from the general 
catalog. This still left the most valu- 
able part of the collection unrepresented 
in the departmental catalog. Next, a 
set of the printed catalogs was cut up, 
the individual entries were mounted on 
regulation cards and the document en- 
tries being turned over to the document 
department were amalgamated with the 
written cards. The arrangement of the 
catalog, which was confined to author 
entries, had been the now generally dis- 
carded one of graduated entries under 
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departments. This was reversed into the 
one alphabet arrangement regardless of 
rank or office. The rearrangement was 
effected in the days before the inverted 
vs non-inverted bubble had begun to agi- 
tate the fraternity, and was made accord- 
ing to the inverted entry plan. The plan 
has proved itself to be simple, sane and 
natural for permanent bodies, in the large 
majority of cases, but awkward and un- 
satisfactory for temporary or special 
bodies in the majority of cases. With 
the collection growing at a rate which 
made it impossible for the staff assigned 
to this work to keep pace with the ac- 
cessions, it seemed far more expedient 
to secure some sort of orderly record 
than to add to our harassment by quib- 
bling over moot questions. Therefore, 
the general rule to invert was followed 
in all cases, while we were perfectly 
aware of its defects in some cases, 

The official catalog, which on June 30, 
1898, numbered 30,000 cards, now num- 
bers 431,520 cards. The arrangement 
had been the traditional dictionary 
scheme. The cards, with the exception 
of inversions and a few minor variations, 
were of the traditional form. The record 
of serials, including journals, legislative 
documents and statutes, was confined to 
a single card. In every respect we were 
observing the proprieties. As the catalog 
grew both in bulk and in scope I came 
to realize that the proprieties had not 
been adequately proportioned. The first 
exterision of their provision which I made 
was in the case of serials. Public docu- 
ment serials are divided into two classes, 
those dependent on the fiscal year and 
those dependent on the legislative period. 
A tabulated card was devised for each 
of these series. It is no uncommon 
thing to find in the official catalog five, 
six or even Io cards for a single serial. 
These tabulated cards serve merely to 
provide a space for every addition to 
the series, spaces for additions not in 
the library being left blank. When the 
volumes of a series have any bibliograph- 
ical value a card is made for each volume 
and it may then happen that there are 
20, 30 or more cards for a series. 
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Soon after this we began to feel the 
need of supplementing our broken files 
of state serials with the record of these 
files as contained in the collected docu- 
ments. A tabulated card was devised to 
meet this want. This card is meant to 
show in what volume of the collected 
documents any volume of a series may 
be found. The card is used only ir the 
official catalog and is attached to the card 
bearing the record of the separate serials. 
The defect here was that the double 
record could not very well be duplicated 
in the public catalog. Very recently 
I designed a card which will combine 
the record of separate serials with the 
record of the same serial in the collected 
documents and which will give the shelf 
mark of each report, whether the library 
has it only in one or in both of these 
forms. This card is intended for the 
public as well as for the official cataloger. 
Though designed in the first instance for 
American state documents, it can be used 
for city documents in the separate or 
the collected form, and for foreign docu- 
ments as well as for American federal 
documents, 

Contrary to other departmental cata- 
logs in the library, the official catalog 
of documents contains both subject and 
author entries. The subject catalog con- 
tains no scientific or historical matter. 
It duplicates the public catalog only 
where public economics is concerned and 
was intended to show primarily the seri- 
als which governments issued illustrat- 
ing their own activity, rather than to 
show what the library contained on a 
given subject. This latter purpose was 
very well fulfilled by the public catalog. 
The headings selected corresponded at 
first to those of the public catalog. While 
these headings serve perfectly for a gen- 
eral dictionary catalog, it was early borne 
in upon me that they did not answer my 
purpose. My material demanded a rec- 
ord which should disclose, for instance, 
the degree of uniformity and of minute- 
ness with which various governments 
publish their revenue or expenditure ac- 
counts, their estimates or appropriations, 
their assessments, valuations and to what 
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point of development the various systems 
of maintenance or regulation may have 
arrived in the several states. I read, I 
heard learned discussions, I reflected and 
I experimented with my material. I 
think I have a scheme now which, in the 
main, answers my purpose. It is applied, 
in part, in the analysis of state docu- 
ments, the preparation of which was an- 
nounced at the Portland conference, 
Not only were the subject headings 
unsatisfactory; the simple alphabetical 
arrangement of the author catalog 
proved itself to be unsuited to my pur- 
pose. As representing my subject, it 
was incoherent, vacant and meaningless. 
It began nowhere and led to nothing. 
What I needed was an arrangement 
which would assemble and co-ordinate, 
and not separate, divisions of govern- 
ment. I proceeded to construct such an 
arrangement. It is just being carried 
into effect. The independent govern- 
ments are arranged alphabetically. Each 
is followed first by the local political 
jurisdictions, then by the municipalities, 
then by the extraterritorial jurisdictions. 
Another departure is that the arrange- 
ment under each country is made to con- 
form to the political changes of that 
country. Thus in France the documents 
published by the assemblé nationale and 
the ministries of the third republic are 
preceded by those of the corps legislatif 
and the ministries of the second empire, 
these again by those of the assemblé na- 
tionale and the ministries of the second 
republic, and so on until the national con- 
stitutional assembly of 1789 is reached. 
From here on backward in point of date 
the arrangement is by regnal periods. In 
place of the parliament and the ministries 
we have here the crown and the council 
of state. The arbitrary division of stat- 
utes is retained under each regnal period 
and is classified according to the various 
promulgations in vogue under different 
reigns, as decrees, ordinances, edicts, in 
addition to collected statutes and codes. 
The adopted arrangement of conforming 
to political changes of government affects 
extraterritorial jurisdictions as well as 
the central government. The merging of 


governments is twofold, from independ- 
ence to dependence and vice versa. An 
example of the former is Hawaii. Titles 
of the kingdom of Hawaii are filed under 
Hawaii in the general alphabetical ar- 
rangement ; those of the territory of Ha- 
waii are filed among those of the Ameri- 
can states. An example of the merging 
from dependence to independence is 
Mexico. In this class of governmental 
succession my rule is to preserve the con- 
tinuity under the final independent gov- 
ernment. Thus the documents of Mex- 
ico are divided into those of Mexico, a 
Spanish province; Mexico, the empire, 
and Mexico, the republic. 

You will ask me what disposition . | 
have made of international material un- 
der this country arrangement. I am glad 
of the question. For six or seven years 
I blindly followed custom as to entry 
for treaties and international tribunals. 
Then I .decided that the rule to enter 
single treaties under all contracting par- 
ties as author, and to duplicate this proc- 
ess under subject, was not only cumber- 
some but was wasteful as well. As soon 
as I could I abandoned the rule in my 
own catalog. In place of it I adoptel 
the general heading, international law. 
I am aware that this is compara- 
tively a subject heading. But the very 
nature of the material, being interna- 
tional, seemed to me to reason against 
the assignment of any one or more na- 
tions as author. Here again is a very 
large body of literature which demands 
synthetic, coherent treatment, instead of 
the analytic and incoherent treatment 
which the current rules provide. Under 
the heading of international law I chose 
my own classification. Up to date it is 
confined to treaties, collected, regional 
sub-arrangement ; treaties, single, chron- 
ological sub-arrangement, and arbitration 
tribunals, chronological sub-arrangement 
by date of treaty authorizing tribunal. 

Parallel with the growth of the cata- 
log, and its natural precursor, was the 
growth of the collection. As the increase 
in the collection was sudden and was 
not likely to be spontaneous, it may be 
suspected that it was due to an artificial 
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impetus. As soon as the catalog was in 
fair working order, a careful canvass of 
it was made and a general alarm, so to 
speak, was sent out to state and federal 
bodies whose files had been allowed to 
lapse. Next, a canvass of the catalog 
was made for the records of those bodies 
representing the subjects which it was 
intended to build up, viz, public eco- 
nomics, including statistics and taxation, 
and of those interests over which the 
government exercises regulative jurisdic- 
tion, as railroads, insurance, banking 
trade and commerce, etc. Various sources 
which might contribute titles as yet not 
in the library on these subjects were ex- 
amined, and a systematic effort was made 
to secure such titles, with, however, vary- 
ing success. No record of any title, 
which, for one reason or another, is not 
in the library, is ever destroyed. It is 
retained in its proper place in the catalog, 
easily identifiable, and serves two pur- 
poses, viz, that of keeping me informed 
of weak places in the collection and of 
acting as a sort of reserve order list. 
These titles are gathered from a variety 
of sources, principally, however, from li- 
brary and dealers’ catalogs. All catalogs 
of old book dealers are read item by item, 
items referring to public documents being 
copied, with price and name and catalog 
no. of dealer offering. This informa- 
tion is filed in the catalog exactly where 
the entry for the item would be filed, 
if the item were in the library. Regional 
bibliographies are examined and any con- 
tribution they may contain to the subject 
of public documents is noted in the cata- 
log. 

After having put the machinery in mo- 
tion which, it was intended, should re- 
new lapsed files of state and federal doc- 
uments and inaugurate new files, city 
documents were taken up. A canvass 
was made of all American cities having 
upward of 25,000 population, and a list 
of “wants,” including the collected docu- 
ments, charters, ordinances and financial 
documents, was sent to each. In Euro- 
pean countries the cities of each country 
approximating the rank, in the countrv 


addressed, which cities of upward of 25,- 
ooo do in the United States, were ap- 
pealed to for corresponding material. We 
soon learned that, unless appeals were 
periodically renewed, files would regu- 
larly lapse. To facilitate this renewal we 
opened what we term a date record, a 
record showing the date on which each 
recurring report of a series falls due, 
somewhat on the plan of a borrowers’ 
record in a public library. 

This is the machinery which has re- 
sulted in the collection as it exists to-day 
and which is far from approaching com- 
pletion, and in the present catalog, which, 
likewise, I am very sensible, is far from 
approaching perfection. 


How to take care of the pictures 
when not in use is a problem with many 
of us, whose means and resources are 
limited. Mounted on regular sized 
sheets, they may be filed in cases or 
pamphlet boxes, but the unmounted 
ones are not always so easily disposed 
of. There are very large ones and very 
small ones, and they cannot be filed 
together. In our little library we have 
made large envelopes of manila paper, 
obtained at a grocery store, large enough 
to take the largest unmounted pictures 
we had; we have grouped our material 
under heads convenient to our use; e g, 
one envelope is devoted to domestic 
animals, another to birds and fish, an- 
other to large portraits, one to pictures 
of countries and their inhabitants, an- 
other contains bulletin material on holi- 
days, another on birthdays, etc. We 
also have a large number of small en- 
velopes, saved from pamphlets received 
in the mail. These contan small pic- 
tures and are classified according to the 
decimal classification, 

For mounting pictures we _ have 
bought sheets 7 by 11 inches, from the 
Graham Paper Company in St Louis, at 
a cost of less than a cent a sheet. These 
pictures have been classified and indexed 
and we use them for bulletins, and to 
circulate in the schools. 

F. E. S., Sedalia, Mo. 
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Insurance for Libraries 
Herbert Folger, Alameda, Cal. 


A fire insurance policy is a contract 
between two parties. One warrants the 
truth of representations and the perform- 
ance of obligations ; and the other agrees 
to indemnify for all direct loss or dam- 
age by fire to an amount not exceeding 
the insurance to the property described 
in the contract while located and con- 
tained as described therein and not else- 
where. The contract is written by the 
insurer and will always be most strictly 
construed against the company for this 
reason; but it should be examined by the 
insured, who must rely upon it in event 
of loss for the indemnity desired. 

Policy forms vary, but they are largely 
based upon what is known as the New 
York standard form, originated in that 
state by a committee of Fire underwriters 
and adopted by the Legislature over 20 
years ago. The courts all over the land 
have construed its various conditions un- 
til their meaning is quite well settled. 

The printed conditions of the contract 
are very largely devised and worded for 
the protection of the company against 
fraudulent and excessive loss claims that 
have grown out of experience in such 
cases during many years; in the case of 
ordinary loss claims the bulk of these 
printed conditions have no bearing, and, 
while frequently they might be availed of 
in practice, they are often ignored where 
an unintentional error on the part of the 
insured is discovered after the loss. The 
only printed conditions which appear to 
be important for consideration on this 
are the following: 

a) The company will not be liable be- 
yond the actual cash value of the prop- 
erty described at the time a loss occurs, 
and proper deduction for depreciation, 
however caused, must be made in esti- 
mating such loss, which in no event can 
exceed the cost of replacing the de- 
stroyed or damaged property. 

b) The loss is payable 60 days after 
satisfactory proof of its amount has been 
prepared and filed with the company, 
but such time is waived under ordinary 
conditions. 
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c) Written consent by a company 
must be given under its contract for in- 
surance by any other company, whether 
taken out at the same time or subse- 
quently. 

d) If the property be removed to an- 
other location the insurance would not 
follow it without notice to the company 
and written change in the contract to 
agree therewith. 

e) The contracts of all companies pro- 
hibit the keeping or using on the prem- 
ises of explosives, inflammable oils other 
than kerosene of the U. S. standard, etc. 

f) The company will not be liable for 
loss upon certain excepted classes of 
property unless they are specifically men- 
tioned and insured in the contract, among 
which may be mentioned curiosities, 
drawings, manuscripts, pictures, scientific 
apparatus and sculpture. 

g) The remaining conditions of the 
policy largely deal with the course of 
procedure in event of a fire loss; and it 
may be generally stated that it is the 
duty of the insured in case of loss or 
damage to deal with the property pre- 
cisely the same as if no insurance ex- 
isted. In other words, to take all proper 
steps to save as much property as possi- 
ble, and upon the extinguishing of the 
fire to avoid further damage by separat- 
ing the damaged and undamaged articles 
and taking prompt action to care for the 
remains. 

.The form of the written portion of the 
policy should be intelligently drawn so 
as to cover the entire property to be in- 
sured. If the building is insured, the 
description should include the additions, 
if any, and should specially describe any 
separate building belonging to or form- 
ing part of the library property; and it 
should include lighting and _ heating 
plants or appurtenances. Insurance on 
contents should be made to include not 
only books proper but library furniture 
and fixtures, pictures, unbound pam- 
phlets, works of art, if any, etc.; and if 
property other than books is of unusual 
value, it would be well to agree upon a 
limit of claim in event of loss, so as to 
avoid controversy. 
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The rate upon all property is based 
upon 1) the individual risk and 2) ex- 
posures, if any. The risk itself is rated 
in accordance with its construction and 
occupancy. The construction may be 
fireproof, fire resisting, ordinary brick 
and joist or frame. The roofs are of 
different character. The height has some 
bearing, and various other features of 
construction lead to charges or deduc- 
tions. The exposure charge is deter- 
mined entirely by the apparent danger to 
the library from surrounding risks, the 
charges therefor being based upon the 
actual experience of companies upon the 
various classes of hazard and not upon 
the opinions of agents as to the particular 
exposure involved. 

In procuring insurance a librarian 
would do well to select not only a re- 
sponsible company but a_ responsible 
agent; either is good, but both make a 
desirable combination. Agents should 
visit libraries or other properties upon 
which they grant insurance and, while 
this is often neglected, the knowledge of 
an agent would be of considerable value 
in some instances in event of fire losses. 

The only other form of insurance 
which would appear to interest a libra- 
rian is that upon plate glass, which is 
granted by certain companies when de- 
sired, and which includes loss by break- 
age as well as by fire. 

The proportion of insurance to value 
usually granted is about three-fourths. 
It is suggested that care should be taken 
to prepare an inventory or catalog and 
record the value of contents of the library 
from year to year in such form that an 
intelligent statement can be presented in 
event of loss to show its true amount to 
the satisfaction of the company. Losses 
upon large merchandise stocks are read- 
ily settled in most instances because in- 
telligent sets of books are kept and pre- 
served in safes, with an annual inventory 
showing in detail merchandise on hand at 
the date of such inventory. It seems to 
be equally important, in dealing with 
trust properties, that such records should 
be kept, including the cost of rebinding, 
etc: 


Book Auction Sales and Secondhand 
Catalogs* 

M. G. Wyer, librarian of University of lowa, 
lowa City 

With the growth of those influences 
that help to make a higher and wider civ- 
ilization, individuals have surrendered 
more and more for the welfare of the 
state and have, on the other hand, come 
to expect something more in return than 
mere protection from physical danger 
from without and the maintenance of 
justice within. Education is one of these 
later gifts of civilization, and now edu- 
cation furnished by the state has become 
free to all citizens and the public schools 
of the people have taken the place of 
the private schools and academies that 
flourished in such numbers in the early 
years of our national life. And now 
comes a still later gift, for the public 
libraries are taking up the work of the 
education of the people where the schools 
leave off, and just as with the schools, 
the private and subscription libraries 
have disappeared or are disappearing 
before the public libraries of to-day, But 
a public library means a tax-supported 
library, and the trustees and the libra- 
rians should see that the public funds 
are expended carefully and wisely for 
the public service. 

The librarian may help to do his share 
in the bookbuying for the library, Extra 
care in this respect has been made more 
than ever necessary by the rulings of the 
American publishing association in re- 
gard to net and protected net books. 
Librarians have proposed many ways to 
obviate the hardships thus imposed, and 
the American library association has ap- 
pointed a bookbuying committee, whose 
duty it is to issue bulletins containing 
helpful suggestions in regard to the pur- 
chase of books. We have been urged to 
import books, purchase Poole sets, spend 
more money for binding, buy secondhand 
books and buy at auction. I will this 
evening give a few directions for pur- 
chasing in the two ways last mentioned, 


“a before Iowa City library club, Dec. 4, 
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at auction sales and from secondhand 
catalogs. 
Auction buying 

The practice of holding book auctions 
is not at all a recent innovation, as the 
first one was held in 1604 by the Elze- 
virs. At once this became a favorite 
method of disposing of books and libra- 
ries, and its popularity has continued 
until the present day. There are now at 
least three prominent firms in the United 
States conducting auction sales of books 
weekly and, at some seasons of the year, 
daily: C. F. Libbie & Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
Merwin-Clayton Sales Company and the 
Anderson Auction Company, New York 
city. These firms all issue catalogs of 
the books to be sold, which are sent to 
libraries and clients on receipt of a nomi- 
nal annual charge to cover mailing ex- 
penses. These catalogs usually appear 
far enough ahead to enable the libra- 
rian to check over and mark desirable 
items. Then a list may be returned to 
the auction house, giving the authors 
of the works bid on, the catalog num- 
bers and the amount bid per volume. 
It is important to remember that all bids 
are to be considered at so much per 
volume. To illustrate: If you desire 
to offer $8.50 for a 10-volume set of 
Jane Austen, do not bid $8.50, but 85 
cents. The books are all sold subject 
to approval, but the usual rule is that 
imperfect books must be returned within 
10 days from the date of sale. The auc- 
tioneers execute all out-of-town bids, 
presumably in a perfectly fair and im- 
partial manner. 

To bid intelligently and with a pros- 
pect of fairly successful results calls for 
a reasonable familiarity with the details 
of book values. Of course, it is not nec- 
essary to have knowledge of the prices 
that books brought 20, 30 or more years 
ago, but it is essential that one be able 
to guide himself by prices that have ruled 
within, say, 10 years. This knowledge 
can easily be had from Book prices cur- 
rent, an annual volume begun in 1887, 
giving a record of the most important 
English sales, with author, title, brief 
bibliographic description and the price 


brought. American sales are covered in 
a similar way by American book prices 
current. A four-volume work has re- 
cently been published giving all sales over 
$5, English or American, from éarly 
times to 1904. With these books at his 
command, or even a few volumes of the 
American book prices current, the libra- 
rian should be able to save himself from 
serious mistakes. 

But all the catalogs should be read 
with judgment and discrimination. Every 
library should have a well-defined policy 
of book selection, and all bids should 
conform to and be within this plan. Do 
not bid at haphazard on whatever you 
see that you would like to have, but bid 
carefully on what you know the library 
needs. The catalogs contain books of 
many kinds, and you will be sure to find 
a great many during the course of the 
year that your library needs. The same 
books often vary in price, and it is well 
to remember that in a well-known library 
prices are apt to rule higher than in an 
ordinary collection. 

As a general rule to guide bidding, it 
is safe to offer about one-fourth the list 
price for a book, although this is not to 
be followed blindly, but adapted to the 
occasion or to such questions as an im- 
mediate demand for a particular book. 
I have found satisfactory results in offer- 
ing quite low prices for books that are 
desirable but not urgent, and in repeat- 
ing this bid until successful. 


Secondhand catalogs 


Learn the names of some secondhand 
dealers and take steps to secure their 
catalogs regularly. A few of these are: 
James MacDonough, John Cadby, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; McDevitt-Wilson Company, 
New York city; J. W. Bouton, New 
York city; Charles W. Clark, New York 
city; Albert Britnell, Toronto, Canada; 
Philadelphia Book Store (Book Lover's 
library). Other names may be secured 
from the bulletins of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on bookbuying. These catalogs 
should be carefully watched, as good 
bargains can be found in nearly every 
one of them. Works of general interest 
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are there, as the following list, taken at 
random from a few catalogs that have 
come to my desk recently, show: 

Earle, Alice Morse. Two centuries 
of costumes in America, 1905, $5 ; $1.60. 

MacLay’s U. S. Navy, 2v., $7.50; 
$2.95. 

Duke Abruzzi. On the polar star, 
2v., 1903, $15; $2.95. 

Sturgis. Artist's way of working, 
1905, $15; $11.40. 

Kruger’s Memoirs, 1902, $3.50; 70 
cents, 

Beveridge. 
go cents. 

Waddington’s Italian letters, $2.50; 
$1.25. 

Moncure D. Conway. Autobiography, 
1905, $6; $2. 

Burne-Jones. Memorials, 1904, $6; $3. 


Russian advance, $2.50; 


Asakawa. Russian-Japanese conflict, 
1905, $2; $1.- 
Wallace. My life, 1905, $6; $3. 


Stanley. In darkest Africa, 2 v., $7.50; 

I. 
" Subscription works 

Subscription works almost always can 
be had in the secondhand market at a 
great reduction in price not long after 
their first appearance. These are often 
sets sent for review, but more often are 
sets that have been subscribed to and 
largely paid for on the installment plan 
when a sudden financial stringency 
causes the buyer to dispose of the work 
at a cheap price to a secondhand dealer. 
Beware of subscription editions for this 
reason, as well as because most of them 
can be dispensed with anyway without 
loss to the library. A great many sub- 
scription works have some very taking 
characteristic that makes them appar- 
ently indispensable to the public library 
in the words of the agent to the trustees 
or librarian, and I will admit that it is 
difficult to withstand the eloquent agent 
and the already persuaded trustee. But 
fortify yourself with figures and you can 
prove that waiting is the best policy 
and you will at the same time, or at 
such a time as you can show to the trus- 
tee the cut-price quotation, win the re- 
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spect and confidence of your library 
board. For instance: 

Garnett & Gosse, Illustrated record 
of English literature, 1904, 4v., $30; 
$13.50 (better than importing). 

Brinkly. The Japan volumes in the 
China and Japan series, $20; $10.55. 
Whole work, China and Japan series, 
34 mor., 12 v., $180; $42.50. 

Moulton. Library of literary criticism, 
$40; $27.50. 

Balzac. Centenary ed. 
16 v., $24; $9. 


Irish literature, to v., $40; $15. 


Saintsbury, 


Benjamin Franklin. Federal cd. 
Works, 12v., %4 mor., $120, $50; cloth, 


$35. 
Hamilton. Same. 

Makers of American history, 32v., 
$22; $8. 

Reed. Modern eloquence, 1ov., $50; 
$20. 

Historians’ history of the world; $45. 

Houghton-Miffin Company’s New 
England authors in subscription editions, 
at $2 per vol. : Lowell, 11 v., $9.35 ; Long- 
fellow, 11 v., $9.35 ; Whittier, 7 v., $5.95 ; 
Holmes, 13 v., $11.05. 

Histories of all nations, $84; $48. 


Remainders 


All of the above firms sell remainders 
at times, and in addition the following 
firms are mentioned: H. R, Huntting, 
Springfield, Mass.; Union Library Asso- 
ciation, Baker-Taylor, S. F. McLean, 
New York city ; Leary’s Old Book Store, 
Philadelphia. 

Oftentimes the publisher will find him- 
self with a number of sets of a certain 
work left after the demand has ceased. 
He does not wish to advertise the work 
again and he wishes to clear his shelves 
and make room for new stock, so he 
disposes of all to one or more dealers. 
This is called a remainder. The Union 
library association also imports a great 
many books at a good figure. 

Henley. Shakespeare (Edinburgh fo- 
lio), 40 v., $80; $20-$27.50. 

George Eliot. Personal edition, 12 v., 
$18 ; $7.50. 
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Catlin’s North American Indians, 2 v., 

$15; $5. 
A. L. A. catalog 

Keep watch on all catalogs for books 
contained in the new A, L, A. catalog 
and not in your library. The Smith 
Book Company of Cincinnati or the Mc- 
Devitt-Wilson Company, New York city, 
‘will help you in this, for they issue fre- 
quent lists of such books at reduced 
prices. 

Brewer. Phrase and fable, $1.50; 90 
cents. 

Bryce. Impressions of South Africa, 
$3.50; $1.50. 

Callingwood. Life and letters of Lewis 
Carroll, $2.50; $1. 

Hughes, Famous American compos- 
ers, $1.50; 75 cents. 

Jevons. Money and the mechanism of 
exchange, $1.75; 90 cents. 

Wyckoff. Day with a tramp, $1; 50 
cents. 

Davis. Ranson’s folly, $1.50; 50 cents. 

Ady. Life and letters of Millet, $3.50; 
$2. 

Adventures of Elizabeth, $1.75; 50 


cents. 
New books 


A great many new books are con- 
stantly appearing in secondhand cata- 
logs, and the following items should con- 
vince you that you can afford to wait: 

Lafcadio Hearn, Japan, 1905, $2; 60 
cents, 

Churchill, Coniston, $1.50; 55 cents. 

Henry George. Menace of privilege, 
$1.50; 75 cents. 

Father Gapon. Story of my life, 1906, 
$3; $1.65. 

Ellen Glasgow. 
55 cents. 

Wiggin. Rose o’ the river; 55 cents. 

Wiener. Anthology of Russian litera- 
ture, $6; $3.50. 

Howe. The city the hope of democ- 
racy, 1905, $1.50; 85 cents. 

From these illustrations it is easily 
seen that librarians can well afford to 
spare a little time for the secondhand 
catalog. For the librarian of the small 


Wheel of life, $1.50; 


public library I would suggest either 
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that the catalogs of, say, three dealers 
be regularly received and carefully 
studied, or that one dealer be chosen 
and that a selected list of wants be sent 
to this one with instructions to submit 
prices or fill the order as soon as pos- 
sible. It will be worth while and, in 
addition to financial saving, the business 
men on your board will appreciate your 
efforts and will be more ready to co- 
operate with you in regard to your rec- 
ommendations. 


The Eastman Collection of Library 
Plans 


Editor Pusiic Liprariegs: 

In the December no. of Pustic Lrpra- 
RIES, p. 584, you raise the question as to 
the principle of selecting library building 
plans for the bulletin recently published 
by us. 

The aim was to make the plans prac- 
tically helpful by showing small build- 
ings of a variety adapted to varying and 
sometimes difficult conditions. Two were 
included by way of caution, illustrating 
the very common fault of unnecessary 
partitions. One plan was for a narrow 
lot, another for an unusually wide and 
shallow lot. One was chosen for its 
cement exterior and small cost; one for 
its combination of library with other in- 
terests. A variety of radical arrange- 
ments of cases is shown. Two plans 
show different treatment of corner lots; 
two are on sharp corner lots, differently 
treated. Two branch libraries illustrate 
different ideas. The open room idea is 
shown with several modifications. 

Two almost alike, Penn Yan and Old 
Town, differ in that the latter has no pro- 
jecting porch, sometimes an important 
economy where money is scarce. Johns- 
town is substantially the same plan, but 
on a larger scale. There was some defi- 
nite reason for every one as containing 
a suggestion of its own. 

A small college library was not in- 
cluded because plans of a good example 
costing less than $50,000 were not avail- 
able, and some of the public library 
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plans, as that of Port Jervis, could be 
easily adapted to college requirements, 

I am glad to explain the point of view 
of this bulletin to any who are inter- 
ested to ask. It was not intended as an 
exposition, but as affording material for 
study on practical lines. 

I have been asked why I chose a cer- 
tain library to represent Wisconsin. I 
did not choose it to represent Wisconsin, 
but to show an ingenious treatment of 
a flatiron lot; and I found it in Wiscon- 
sin. The forthcoming handbook from the 
League of library commissions will give 
the best examples from each state, a 
thing which we did not undertake to do. 

W. R. Eastman. 


Friends’ Library 
Editor Pusriic Liprarigs: 

The individual who prepared the item 
in reference to the collection of books 
“dealing with the history of the Society 
of Friends” recently acquired by Earl- 
ham college, Richmond, Ind., evidently 
is not informed as to other collections 
of such literature. (See Pusric Lisra- 
RIES, 12:43.) 

Undoubtedly the largest collection of 
Quaker literature in the world is the 
Friends’ reference library at Devonshire 
House, London, England. 

There are also in the United States 
valuable collections in Friends’ free li- 
brary, Germantown, Philadelphia; Hav- 
erford college library, Haverford, Pa.; 
the Historical library, located at Swarth- 
more college, Swarthmore, Pa., while 
the collection in this institution, Friends’ 
library, 142 N. 16th st., Philadelphia, 
numbering between seven and eight thou- 
sand books and pamphlets, is thought to 
be the largest collection in this country. 

It is interesting that so large a col- 
lection has been located at Earlham col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind., which may serve 
as a nucleus for further accessions. 

Mary L, Atten, Lib’n. 


A thousand times better are the men 
who do, than the weaklings who only 
know.—God Jills It. 


Inexpensive Law Books 


I recommend these books for libraries 
wishing some reliable yet not expensive 
works on these subjects, G. E. Wire, 

Worcester County law library. 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 27, 1906. 


Corporate organization 

By Conyngton, 352 p., 1905. Prepaid 
price, buckram, $2.70; sheep, $3.20. 

A working manual discussing the for- 
mation of corporations from the capitali- 
zation, selection of name and preparation 
of charter, through to the election of offi- 
cers, issuance of stock and the final rec- 
ords. Gives forms of charters and by- 
laws and contains numerous valuable 
suggestions as to the arrangement of cor- 
porate details and the protection of mi- 
nority and non-active interests, Citations. 


Corporate management 

By Conyngton, 352 p., 1904. Prepaid 
price, buckram, $2.70; sheep, $3.20. With 
Corporate organization, buckram, $5.25 ; 
sheep, $6.25. ; 

Second edition, The standard work on 
corporate procedure for ready reference. 
Contains the best corporation forms pub- 
lished, covering every phase of corporate 
activity, 

Classified corporation laws of all the states 

By Overland, 400 p., 1906. Prepaid 
price, buckram, $3; sheep, $3.50. 

A well-arranged statement of the busi- 
ness corporation laws of every state and 
territory of the United States. Classified 
according to subject. Contains the 1905 
laws, 


A Case in Point 

“The publishers wish to help librarians” 

The likelihood of such action by a 
publisher may perhaps be indicated by 
a recent reply from a prominent New 
York house, which, in response to an 
order from a public library, wrote that 
they were sorry they could not oblige 
in this matter, but the present edition 
was prepared for the use of certain 
reading circles only, and it would be 
some time, possibly a year, before this 
book would be placed on their trade list. 
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Grateful acknowledgment— The many kind 
expressions received during the past 
month in regard to the change in the 
appearance of Pusiic Lrpraries have 
been sources of much gratification on 
the part of all concerned, It is very 
much regretted that the large number 
of these letters, and the many other 
duties that crowd the busy days, make 
it impossible to answer these kindly ex- 
pressions separately. They are none the 
less greatly appreciated, and will be 
treasured as bright incidents against 
the weary day that may appear here- 
after. 


Real library needs— [n an editorial in the 
Standard of New Bedford, Mass., re- 
cently, referring to the need for more 
extensive quarters for the library, the 
following statement, which is good li- 
brary doctrine, was made. It contains 
much that will be helpful to many li- 
hrarians, and we therefore reproduce it 
here: 

There is an evident supposition on 
the part of many persons that new 
quarters are needed for the library 
largely for the sake of accommodating 
new books. That is not the case. 
There are many things which the li- 
brary needs far more than it needs any 
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great accession of new books. One of 
these is safety—that, we think, is gen- 
erally understood. But what it es- 
pecially needs is better and more ex- 
tended administration facilities. It es- 
pecially needs a more complete informa- 
tion department, with at least two well- 
equipped attendants, to assist inquirers 
for knowledge. And it needs the room 
and paraphernalia for the accommoda- 
tion of children, and readers, and stu- 
dents. Books are of no great value 
unless they are accessible, and unless 
their contents can readily be made 
known to applicants. To accomplish 
these ends to the best advantage, there 
must be both room and help, and plenty 
of both. The librarian reports having 
added during the last year 4001 books. 
... That is more than enough if the 
books are not available to the utmost 
limit. . . It would be quite possible to 
clog the library with books, as some 
large libraries which have large pur- 
chasing funds and small operating 
funds, have already discovered. We 
ought not to mistake bigness for effi- 
ciency, and we ought to have efficiency 
first. New quarters are needed chiefly 
for these two reasons: safety and for 
better working facilities. They are not 
needed for the sake of having 200,000 v. 
in 10 years. 

A library school teachers’ section in 
A. L. A—It has been suggested by sev- 
eral persons interested, that much ben- 
efit would come from a meeting to- 
gether of the teachers in the various 
library schools at the A. L. A. confer- 
ences, for the discussion of the prob- 
lems and principles that must come up 
in the work of the library school teach- 
ers, just as they come up in the work 
of teachers of all other subjects. Such 
discussions could not fail of being help- 
ful to those engaged in teaching the 
same subjects or allied subjects. Per- 
haps a library pedagogy might develop 
from such occasions, if, as was said in 
Pustic Lrprartes not long since, no 
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well-defined principles are apparent at 
present. 

3ut another helpful thing would be 
the opportunity thus afforded to those 
who are not of the library schools to 
see and hear those who stand for the 
special development that comes from 
library school courses, leading to a bet- 
ter understanding of what they advo- 
cate. Oftentimes there exists a feeling 
that library economy is a sort of mys- 
tery, something more than the average 
person can comprehend, and this leads 
frequently to loss of sympathy with, and 
understanding of, mvch that would be 
helpful both to the schools and to the 
prospective librarian, if there was clearer 
knowledge of conditicns on both sides. 


A vain regret—To the report of the A. 
L. A. delegates to the Copyright conven- 
tion, presented to the A. L. A. executive 
board at its meeting December 22, there 
was appended the following: 


“The librarians present, in opposition 
to the bill, presented a memorial against 
it signed by 300 librarians, most of whom 
were said to be members of the Ameri- 
can library association. They opposed 
the bill chiefly on general grounds, and 
in answer to a direct question from the 
chairman of the committee regarding the 
discrepancy between their petition and 
the official attitude of the American li- 
brary association, answered that this offi- 
cial attitude was largely a personal en- 
dorsement of the delegates to the confer- 
ence, in voting for which members of the 
council reserved their right to oppose the 
bill as individuals, 

“It is probable «that this action will 
make it very difficult in the future for 
the American library association to carry 
on official negotiations with any other 
body, which is to be regretted.” 


Is there good ground for the intima- 
tion contained in the above that some, 
not members of the A. L. A., made the 
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claim that they were? The facts in the 
case are easily verified and should be 
ascertained. 

It must be remembered that the me- 
morial presented was from the Library 
copyright league, signed by some 300 of 
its members, head librarians of practi- 
cally all the large libraries in the country, 
who certainly represent interests impor- 
tant enough and vast enough to equal 
the A. P. A. copyright league, whose 
opinions, ideas and interests seem to bear 
so much weight. 

And why is it probable that the A. L. 
A. will have to flock: by itself after this 
in the matter of “official negotiations 
with any other body”? Surely the Pub- 
lishers’ association cannot find fault with 
the official approval of its plan of putting 
tariff legislation into a copyright bill, 
whatever they may think of the Library 
copyright league. And even though they 
do not like the library associations, li- 
brary boards, library clubs, a large num- 
ber of librarians and others affected by 
their proposed legislation, and should re- 
fuse to associate with them, what will 
be the loss to the latter? It would take 
small exertion to count up the benefits 
of associating with the A. P, A., closely 
or at long range, on the part of libra- 
rians in general in the last Io years. 
Suppose the A. P. A. does not like it, 
that the librarians try to do their bounden 
duty to the public in the matter of spend- 
ing its money to the very best advan- 
tage, why try to placate them? Suppose 
the librarians assume the position for a 
while, openly, effectively and_ stoutly, 
that they don’t like the monopoly plans 
of the A. P. A., is there any reason why 
they should not? Can they do any less 
and be loyal to their own localities and 
institutions? It certainly seems impos- 
sible. 





| 
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Reading Course 


In question Io in the Reading course 
questions last month, through mistaken 
zeal in final proofreading, the name of 
Frederick Leypoldt was misspelled. It is 
hoped that this will not confuse those 
who are working on the questions. The 
name of Mr. Leypoldt is so well known 
through his valuable work in bibliog- 
raphy, that it will doubtless occur at 
once to the minds of those interested. 


The answers that have come in so 
far, present a very satisfactory showing 
of the intelligent way in which the work 
of the year was done. The questions 
were framed not so much to receive 
special answers to specific questions, as 
to find out how much thought was used 
in dealing with the subjects. It is evi- 
dent from the answers that the reading 
was not done perfunctorily, but that 
many gave careful attention to it. Un- 
der those conditions there can be no 
doubt of its helpfulness. 


Some Books That Most Boys Like* 


Last of the Mohicans, by Cooper. An 
Indian story. One of the Leather- 
stocking tales. The others are: the 
Deerslayer, the Pathfinder, the Pio- 
neers and the Prairie. 

Don Quixote, by Cervantes; retold by 
Judge Parry. The funny adventures 
of a crazy knight of old retold by a 
judge of to-day. 

Cardigan, by Chambers. A story of 
revolutionary days—hero, the nephew 
of Sir William Johnson, 


Little shepherd of Kingdom Come, by 


Fox. A Kentucky boy’s life in the 
mountains, and afterward in the civil 
war. : 

Harold, by Bulwer-Lytton. Tells how 
Harold, the Saxon king, fought for 
his land against William the Nor- 
man. 

Gallegher, by Richard Harding Davis. 
A detective story. How a newspaper 
boy unraveled a mystery that baffled 
the police. 


*List by Free public library, Newark, N. J. 


Library Copyright League 

The Library copyright league was 
established at Narragansett Pier with 
the idea of banding together public 
libraries to insist upon the privileges 
of their position as a portion of the 
governmental machinery of the coun- 
try. By virtue of that position they 
are surely entitled to work unham- 
pered by any interference from other 
departments of the government, except 
where such interference is absolutely nec- 
essary to achieve the ends of govern- 
ment. If they are to give the best read- 
ing to the largest number at the least 
cost, they must be allowed to use with 
the wisest economy and the fewest possi- 
ble restrictions, the sums placed in their 
hands as produce of taxes and of endow- 
ments of benefactors. With this in 
view, the League, voicing that protest 
of the librarians which was signed by so 
many both at Narragansett Pier and 
afterward, has presented the importance 
of preserving the privileges of libraries 
to the librarians of the country and to 
the joint committees of congress on pat- 
ents, and we trust that the report of those 
committees will show that our protest has 
been effective. It is the purpose of the 
organization to continue its vigilance 
throughout the whole course of any 
copyright bill through Congress, and the 
active efforts of the secretary of the 
league are being put forth toward this 
end. BERNARD C, STEINER, Pres., 

Enoch Pratt free library, Baltimore. 


Recent action of the Library copyright 
league 

The officers of the Library copyright 
league prepared a memorial against cer- 
tain provisions of the bill under consid- 
eration now in Congress, to amend and 
consolidate the acts representing copy- 
right, and presented it at a recent hear- 
ing before the committee on patents. 
After stating strongly the purposes of 
the League and setting forth the pro- 
visions of the law under which libraries 
now import books, the following objec- 
tions were made to the proposed legisla- 
tion: 

1 It limits the number to be imported 
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in any one invoice to one copy. This 
provision is objectionable, first, because 
it is sometimes desirable to have two 
copies of a newly issued book, one for 
reference and one for circulation; and, 
second, because it is frequently desirable 
to procure in one invoice two copies of 
books bought in replacement of worn 
out volumes. 

2 It limits the importation to author- 
ized editions, excluding so-called “pi- 
rated editions.” The League has no ob- 
jection to this limitation, except as it 
may delay the entry of other books con- 
tained in the same importing package. 

3 It prohibits the importation of for- 
eign, editions of books by American au- 
thors copyrighted in the United States 
of America. This provision is objec- 
tionable for the following reasons: 

(Then follow nine reasons set out at 
length, and any one of them seems suf- 
ficient to remove the clause objected to 
from the bill. In brief they are as fol- 
lows :) " 

1 Great delay in receiving a foreign 
edition, which oftener than not is issued 
months before it is published in the 
United States, and if the American pub- 
lisher does not care to issue serial ma- 
terial in book form it would be prac- 
tically impossible to procure such a book. 

2 Often extremely difficult to deter- 
mine whether an author of a book is an 
American or not. 

3 It would cause too great delay to 
find out whether a book is copyrighted 
even in this country, and an English im- 
porter would probably refuse to do so. 

4 To secure the consent of the Ameri- 
can copyright proprietor, except in rare 
cases, would be out of the question. 

5 We object to any provision which 
would limit our source of supply of 
books to the members of any such or- 
ganization as the American publishers’ 
association, whose policy has been to 
control the price of books by limiting 
the distribution to such retailers as 
would agree to maintain advanced prices, 
and refusing to supply goods to those 
who will not so agree. Such limitation 
of our market is, in effect, a tax on a 
public educational institution to be paid 
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directly to the book trade of this coun- 
try, and would make it possible for the 
publishers to fix the prices of books at 
any figure and, hence, to tax us in any 
amount. 

6 The English edition is often a better 
one for library purposes than that pub- 
lished in the United States, or it is dif- 
ferent. ; 

7 There is no obligation upon the 
American publisher or copyright pro- 
prietor to keep in print any decent edi- 
tion of a work, 

8 The privilege given the American 
publisher or copyright proprietor as to 
supplying copies of his edition is too 
vague. 

9g Under existing law, authors have a 
right to copyright in other countries un- 
der the act of 1891. They sell this copy- 
right, either for cash or royalty, in 
England as in America. Once that an 
agreement is made they cannot care 
whether a book is sold there or here. 

The memorial was signed by the exec- 
utive committee as follows: 

3ERNARD C, STEINER, 
President. 
W. P..CurTTER, 
Secretary. 
H. C. WELLMAN, 
City librarian, Springfield, Mass. 
E. H. ANDERSON, 
State library, Albany, N. Y. 
FREDERICK H. Hip, 
Public library, Chicago, IIl. 


Book-lists on Ethnology 


Mr. Culin, curator of ethnology of the 
3rooklyn museum, is displaying, in prox- 
imity to museum exhibits, printed lists of 
books about them. These lists refer to 
such books as would be found in the av- 
erage general library, many of the refer- 
ences being to material in reports and 
periodicals. They should have a wider 
use and duplicate copies will be sent 
gratis upon application to Susan A. 
Hutchinson, librarian of the museum, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
lists now ready are, Books and articles 
about the Zuni Indians and Books and 
articles about the Navajo Indians. 
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Organizing a Library 

It is well to take the law of the state 
as a guide to what may be done to or- 
ganize a library. The next step is to 
familiarize the voters of the town with 
this law, presenting it to them in such 
a light that they may not, through ig- 
norance, refuse to vote for that which 
will, more than any one institution, pro- 
mote the growth of the town, increase the 
amount of business and enhance’ the 
value of property—a free public library. 

Taxation is the great stumbling block 
to the establishment of a town library, 
but to insure success the library must 
have a firm financial foundation, an un- 
failing and unchanging source of income, 
be it ever so small. The policy of ap- 
propriating the revenues from various 
city licenses is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, and lawn socials, oyster suppers 
and the like should not be considered. 
We all know, however, that taxes must 
be paid, and to that end we should make 
every effort to have the law governing 
town libraries so elucidated that its im- 
portance will appeal to each voter. The 
club women may here expend their en- 
ergy and here use their influence. 
Through the children comes the greatest 
power for good in any community. If 
by any chance you have secured a few 
books, or have an opportunity to do so, 
let the bulk of your acquisition be chil- 
dren’s books. Through the use of these 
books by the children the parents will 
soon learn their value and will be willing, 
if not eager, to aid an institution that 
gives so much pleasure to their children, 
for whom they are always ready to make 
a sacrifice, be it great or small. Later, 
they, the parents, will not fail to find en- 
tertainment, if nothing greater, for them- 
selves, in the well-stocked reading room 
and book shelves of the public library, 
and will feel all the pride of ownership 
in the institution. The newspapers of 
a town can do much toward popularizing 
the idea of a public library and in pre- 
paring the public mind to cast a favor- 
able vote when the question is put to the 
test. In some cases it might be well to 


call a mass meeting, at which could he 
set forth the many advantages to the 
children, the women’s clubs, the working- 
men, business men and others that would 
be offered by a public library. Again, 
it might be better to begin by calling to- 
gether a small number ot persons inter- 
ested in the matter and willing to give 
their assistance. Their co-operation 
might be secured to spread the good seed 
in any way that circumstances might 
suggest. No town is now without its 
coteries of zealous club women, all eager 
for information, whose energy might be 
turned to good account in a cause so 
closely allied with their work and aim. 
Granting that the vote has been cast 
and the library an assured fact, the next 
move is to secure the services of a com- 
petent librarian, in whose hands may be 
safely left the future development of the 
library. 

The library should have its “working 
tools” in readiness before the opening. 
These are the cataloging and general 
supplies—cataloging supplies should be 
bought of firms insuring quality and uni- 
formity. These include catalogs, sheii 
list, charging cards, accession books, 
inks, pens, catalog case, slip trays. No 
attempt at economy should be made in 
the purchase of these absolutely essential 
records. General supplies can be pur- 
chased at locai stores. It is politic to 
have as much printing as possible done 
by home concerns. a 

Periodicals and papers should be or- 
dered in advance and be in regular re- 
ceipt before the opening. They should 
be ordered by the year and through some 
responsible agency. Simple binders are 
desirable for temporary binding ; volumes 
should be tied and have labels showing 
volume and year. 

Use a simple charging system, and so 
thoroughly understand it that there will 
be no hitch. Have pencils and dating 
stamps ready, all necessary forms and 
blanks in profusion, charging trays and 
counters, all correct before opening day. 

“Few rules and those simple and to 
the point” is as applicable in a library 
as in a school.—Pittsburg Kansan. 
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Library Hints 
Arrangement of fiction 


The Public library of Ottumwa, Ia., 
has made place for fiction on the thiril 
shelf from the top in every department. 
On these shelves the works of fiction 
have been placed running from A to Z 
under the author’s name. The books are 
on a line with the eye and within easy 
reach, and by this arrangement the pa- 
trons are distributed more easily during 
the busy hour all through the stack room. 
It is hoped that the borrowers will be 
attracted by the books above and below 
the fiction shelves by curiosity, if by no 
other reason. 


Traveling health library 


A valuable and interesting collection 
of books on health and hygiene has been 
gathered together by the State Federation 
of Women’s clubs in Massachusetts and 
is being sent from one city to another, 
in that state, for exhibition and use. 

A large proportion of this material is 
devoted to tuberculosis, because of the 
wide interest in the suppression of this 
disease and the success of modern open- 
air methods of treatment. 

The Haverhill public library made 
quite an event of the visit of the books 
there and created much interest in the 
subject among the people. 


Don’ts for librarians 


Don’t think you must use the same 
supplies and printed forms as large li- 
braries. 

Don't grant special privileges except 
for very good reasons; give everyone 
the same treatment and abide by your 
rules, 

Don’t buy subscription books or every 
new encyclopedia that is published. 

Don’t buy sets. 

Don’t try to work out a scheme of 
classification or a loan system of your 
own. Use those that have been tried 
and have proved practicable. 

Don’t bother the trustees about trivial 
matters. Learn to depend on yourself. 


—Bulletin of New Jersey library com- 
Mission. 





Library week 


The Public library of Superior, Wis., 
held a week of entertainment for the pub- 
lic in December, and sent out to all the ad- 
dresses obtainable printed invitations to 
come to some one of the meetings. Mem- 
bers of the library board and the library 
staff were present to receive and wel- 
come all visitors. The entire library was 
open for inspection. Exhibits of Indian 
relics, war relics, rare articles, fine pic- 
tures, autograph letters and art and 
manual training work from the public 
schools were displayed. 

The object of library week, as stated 
in the program, was to make the people 
acquainted with the work of the library, 
its purposes and methods and to show 
what it has for them; also to give them 
opportunity to hear speakers of . note 
and to see some of the interesting col- 
lections owned in the city. 

Addresses were made by prominent 
speakers from other places. 


Hints on Bookbinding* 


Nowadays it is considered good taste 
to use as little filigree work on the back 
and sides of a book as possible. Too 
much gold makes a book look cheap. 
Raised bands give it a rich appearance. 
A few ornaments and some plain rule- 
work will cover a multitude of the sins 
of the bookbinder. As for lettering, 
use the largest, full-faced letter which 
the book will take without crowding, 
and instead of using the abbreviation 
Vol. for volume, omit it altogether and 
use larger Arabic—never Roman—au- 
merals. For my part, I could never 
understand why the word Vol. was ever 
crowded onto the back of a book wheve 
there is only room for the very briefest 
and fewest possible words or letters. 
The date, if put on the book at all—and 
it should be used more than it is— 
should be on the tail of the book; that 
is, the very bottom panel. For the vol- 
ume and date the heaviest and most 
extended type should be used. Tall, 


*From ‘an address by H. W. Reid, state 
printer of Maine, before Maine library associa- 
tion, in Bangor Commercial. 
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slim letters are hard to read, and give 
the book a cheap look. A plain type 
should be used on the back of the book ; 
ornamental type, while very becoming 
on the side of a book, is entirely out of 
place on the back. This is an age when 
what is practical looks best to us, and 
in the library the lettering on the back 
of a book which can be most easily 
read is certainly the most practical. 
Fancy type with many fine lines should 
be, and by the best binders is being, dis- 
carded, and the plain boldface, Gothic 
and Antique, used instead. 

When bocks are to be bound to pat- 
tern, the librarian should adopt some 
system which would enable the binder 
to bind such books and letter them all 
in a uniform manner, without it becom- 
ing necessary for him to borrow a copy 
of the preceding volume from the li- 
brary. The most satisfactory way to 
overcome this difficulty is to have the 
binder take “rub-offs,’ as they are 
termed, from the various serials which 
the library contains. [ have samples of 
rub-offs here for your examination. 
The binder files these rub-offs, and 
when the library wants a volume of a 
certain magazine bound he has only to 
look to his file for full and complete 
description and measurements of the 
book. This saves a great deal of 
trouble both to the binder and the li- 
brarian, and, in my opinion, is the most 
satisfactory system to adopt. 

In regard to the care of books, after 
being returned from the _ bindery: 
Newly bound books are affected to a 
great extent by atmospheric changes. 
The temperature of the bindery may 
differ largely from that of the library, 
and it is necessary to allow the books 
to rest under pressure, or be kept 
closely pressed together until they are 
seasoned. If this rule is followed you 
will have little difficulty from warping 
covers. 

The book, when opened for the first 
time, should be opened carefully and in 
accordance with the directions, with 
which you are familiar, no doubt. If 
this is done, you will avoid breaking 
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the lining of the back of the book, 
which is easily done if the book is 
roughly opened at first, thereby greatly 
weakening the binding and seriously af- 
fecting the durability of the book. 

Never use mucilage or glue in re- 
pairing a book. Your binder will fur- 
nish you with a little paste’ or you can 
make it yourself, 

Don’t cut the leaves before sending 
magazines to the binder, it makes the 
sewing more difficult. Don’t pull the 
book to pieces or remove the advertise- 
ments. The binder prefers to do that 
himself, 


The Library in Civic Improvement 


A junior borough improvement society 
was organized Sept. 29, 1906, in the 
Public library of Madison, N. J., and 
has a membership of 19 children, ranging 
in age from 7 to 14. Any child 
may join who will pledge himself to 
pick up papers, fruit skins or other un- 
sightly refuse lying about the street, also 
to do all he can to keep his own door- 
yard in order. 

The badge is a button on which is a 
picture of the American flag and the 
name of the society. The club song is a 
parody on Sing a song of six pence, com- 
mencing : 

Sing a song of Madison, nice and clean 
and bright ; 

Four and twenty children help to keep 
it right. 

Plans are under way for an exhibit of 
pictures along the line of civic improve- 
ments. The proceeds will be used to pur- 
chase refuse cans, which will be placed 
on the principal streets of the borough. 
An effort has also been made to interest 
the children in the subject of bird pro- 
tection. In the spring a mosquito cru- 
sade will be waged. This work is closely 
connected with the library, as the so- 
ciety was originated by, and is under the 
direct supervision of, the assistant libra- 
rian. The meetings are held in a room 
connected with the children’s room, aid 
the children feel it is one of the phases of 
their department. 

Martua ALice Burnett. 
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The Right Start, Or Don’t Be a 
Quitter* 


Hutchins Smith—I shall call him by 
that name here—is a friend of mine in 
Baltimore who works for an electrical 
company, He gets several thousand dol- 
lars a year, although not so long ago he 
thought he was doing well when he got 
several dollars a week. 

You are interested in the story of 
Smith? Well, Smith, when he left 
school to go to work, started right. He 
made up his mind to know all he possi- 
bly could about electricity. And he soon 
discovered that the easiest and best way 
to do this along with his work was to 
read the books in the public library on 
this subject, to read the electrical papers 
as they came to the reading rooms 
every week, and to watch for all the 
new books on electricity that came to 
the library from time to time. In this 
way Smith worked his way up from 
one position to another in the company. 
Was not that worth while? And boys 
and girls, young men and young women, 
are doing this right along in all our 
cities—learning more about their daily 
work, getting ideas from books and pa- 
pers in libraries, in this way continuing 
their education. 

On leaving school to go to work you 
are very much interested in wages. You 
want to earn just as much as you can 
right now and you want to earn more 
int the future. What positions could 
you get if you could not read or write? 
A moment’s thought tells you that the 
least bit of education pays. Ignorance 
is never a recommendation for anyone. 

But you must not think because you 
have left school that your education is 
finished. This world has no use for the 
person who has stopped learning, who 
thinks he knows it all. Such a person 
is a quitter; and nobody likes a quitter. 

Education helps a man to earn more 
because it makes him worth more, worth 
more to himself, and more to his em- 
ployers. This is true because it makes 
him more efficient—adds brains to the 


*Leaflet sent to 500 pupils in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., leaving school to ] 


go to work. 
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strength of his arms. Your years in 
school have already done much to help 
you in this direction; but the schools 
can only fit you to start in the right 
way. It is for you to continue in it; 
for, as Lowell says, The better part of 
every man’s education is that which he 
gives himself. j 

Do you think there is no opportunity 
for you to continue to learn from books 
simply because you have left school? 
Such a thought is a great mistake. Op- 
portunities to learn come to everyone. 
They even break into jail, for some of 
the fellows in Jackson prison, with only 
half a chance and with a record to live 
down, are using books to fit themselves 
successfully to do good work after they 
get out. 

Have you ever thought of continuing 
your -education while you are at work? 

There is a Grand Rapids educational 
institution that enables you to do this 
very thing, whatever business, trade or 
calling you may follow. In this educa- 
tional institution, by the way, nearly 
15,000 persons are enrolled. Fifteen 
thousand persons, you will say, is a 
large number, for it is more than three 
times the number of students in the 
University of Michigan. This institu- 
tion is the Grand Rapids Public library, 
with its 36 branches and stations, its 
90,000 books and pamphlets, its more 
than 500 current periodicals in its read- 
ing rooms, its free lectures and its edu- 
cational exhibitions which are constantly 
being held—all for your information 
and enjoyment. 

The schools teach us to read and 
write and a lot of the things we know. 
3ut we don’t stop learning to know 
things when we leave school, for the 
gaining of knowledge is a “continuous 
performance.” It lasts as long as we ~ 
live, and there is no end of interesting 
and useful things to know—about our 
city, our state, our nation, about science 
and about art, and most of all in its 
immediate importance, about the very 
work we are doing every day and by 
which we earn our living. To know 
these things makes life more interesting, 
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fuller and richer in every way, and it 
makes us more valuable, both to our- 
selves and to our friends and neighbors. 
Being more valuable, we can earn more 
money. 

And this is just what thousands of 
young men and women are doing in the 
public libraries all over the world-— 
learning more about the world and the 
work they are doing in it from the 
books and magazines and papers in the 
library. They are doing it right here 
in Grand Rapids. Why not you? 

It will afford me great pleasure to 
talk this over with you, whether you are 
now using the library or not. You can 
see me at the Ryerson public library 
building almost any hour of the day up 
to half past six in the evening, except 
lunch time, or you can write. 

I am sure that you, like every other 
boy and girl on leaving school, want to 
get the right start, and that you don’t 
want to be a quitter. Let’s talk it over. 

Very truly yours, 

SAMUEL H. Ranck, Lib’n. 


A. L. A. Matters 
Proceedings of executive board 

The Executive board of the A. L, A. 
held a meeting in New York city Dec. 
22, 1900. 

The committee on copyright made a 
long report covering their action in the 
matter from the first ‘of their work, in 
which was embodied their statement to 
the Congressional committee on patents, 
the substance of which has already ap- 
peared in print. The report was accepted 
after the substitution of the word “offi- 
cial” for the word “unanimous” in the 
phrase “unanimous approval and concur- 
rence of the executive,” and adopted as 
an adequate statement of the action to 
date in regard to the matter. 

A. L. A. headquarters 

The committee on headquarters made 
a report which presented the work to 
date and made some recommendations, 
upon which the executive board took the 
following action: 

Voted, 1) That the committee be em- 
powered to arrange with the one in 
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charge of headquarters for all absences 
required by health, for vacation or for 
soliciting funds. 

2) That in the supervision of expend- ” 
itures within the budget approved and 
voted by the executive board, the com- 
mittee be authorized to transfer unex- 
pended balances from one item of the 
budget to another. 

3) That the committee be authorized 
to solicit funds for the specific purpose 
of installing the architectural and other 
collections which may reach headquar- 
ters, and that such funds, when collected 
and turned over to the treasurer of the 
association, are by this action of the 
executive board hereby appropriated to 
such purposes only. 

The report was signed by D. P. 
Corey, Gardner M. Jones and Charles 
C. Soule, committee on A, L. A. head- 
quarters. 

Treasurer’s report 

The treasurer submitted the following 
statement of the condition of the finances 
of the association : 

A. L. A. treasurer’s statement, Sept. 
11 to Dec. 17, 1906: 


Received from G. M. agree 


former treasurer ..... . .$5,661.25 
Receipts— 
TONES; BOO cin casisasecioncd $ 83.00 
PPUCR, MINOR. | n.d c « 5:5 950 25> 54.00 
E. C. Hovey, subscriptions 
to headquarters fund.... 600.00 
C. C. Soule, Treasurer 
A. L. A. Pub. Board, to 
headquarters fund, first 
CTT TS aS a aoa 125.00 
Interest on deposit........ 18.37 
ao 880.37 
SORE EOMIDIS. 62-2. cs cas cs cenes $6,541.62 
Payments, Sept. 11-Dec. 17, 1908: 
Proceedings, R. R. Bowker. . $1,618.17 
ET cic i eee a 277.81 
Secretary s salary ........ 125.00 
Secretary’s and conference 
ne ot a 47.35 
Committees and sections.. 40.62 
Treasurer’s expenses ..... 53.90 
Committee on bookbuying. 21.47 
Headquarters— 
Per treasurer’s books. ..$1,274.03 - 
Advanced for contingent 
1 ct EER ee errr 100.00 
== aes 
Total expenditures . $3,558.44 
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Broueht, L6rware: 6s 344<~sayewen $3,558.44 
Balance on hand Dec. 17, 1906.... 2,983.18 
$6,541.62 


On recommendation of the treasurer 
it was voted that the funds collected 
specifically for the support of headquar- 
ters be consolidated with the general 
funds of the association ... and that 
in the future all receipts be credited to 
a single fund and all appropriations be 
charged against this fund, 


Tribute to the recorder 


The secretary was directed to spread 
upon the minutes and transmit to the 
recorder an expression of regret at her 
enforced absence and an assurance of 
pleasure at the news of her rapid recov- 
ery, with a very cordial appreciation of 
the value and faithfulness of her long 
service to the American library associa- 
tion. 

Jamestown exposition exhibit 

On request of the committee on ex- 
hibit at the Jamestown exposition the 
executive board authorized the appoint- 
ment of a co-operating committee, con- 
sisting of the superintendents of chil- 
dren’s work in New York, Brooklyn and 
Cleveland public libraries and in the Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh, to assist in 
the collection and installation of the 
model children’s room. 


J. I. Wyer, Jr., Sec’y. 


League of Library Commissions 


The midwinter meeting of the execu- 
tive board of the League of library com- 
missions was held at the office of the 
Library Bureau, Chicago, Jan. 3-4, 1907. 
There were present Alice S, Tyler and 
Margaret W. Brown of the Iowa com- 
mission; Henry E. Legler, Mary E. 
Hazeltine and Katharine I. MacDonald 
of the Wisconsin commission; Merica 
Hoagland and Chalmers Hadley of the 
Indiana commission, E. H. Anderson of 
the New York state library and Clara F. 
Baldwin of the Minnesota commission. 

In addition to informal discussions of 
many problems of commission work, the 
most important topic to be considered 
was the program for the League sessions 





2t the Asheville conference. Pres. C. W. 
Andrews of the A. L. A. was present 
and gave an interesting outline of the 
general plan of the program committee. 
The League will be represented on the 
general program by an address on the 
larger scope of commission work, and 
will also have two separate sessions. At 
the first special session Miss Tylet will 
give the president’s address, Mr Legler 
will present a paper on the Library bud- 
get, and the report of the committee on 
state examinations and state certificates 
for librarians will be given. At the sec- 
ond session, in addition to one or two 
papers of general interest, there will be 
round table discussions on the subjects 
of traveling libraries and summer 
schools. 

The report of the publication commit- 
tee was presented by the chairman, Miss 
Hazeltine. 

The pamphlet on small library build- 
ings edited by Miss Marvin is nearly 
ready for publication. 

The list of children’s books in prepa- 
ration by the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh will be adopted by the League for 
state use. 

The committee reported progress in 
the preparation of the lists of foreign 
books recommended to small libraries for 
purchase. It was recommended that the 
League should co-operate with the pub- 
licity committee of the A. L. A. in se- 
curing suitable material for newspaper 
use in pushing library campaigns and 
also in urging better support for libra- 
ries. Mr Hadley was asked to compile 
such material. 

Esther Crawford, editor of the forth- 
coming Revised list of subject headings, 
presented some of the problems of this 
work for informal discussion, and Linda 
Clatworthy of Dayton, O., represented 
the O. L. A. committee on simplified 
cataloging, 

Those attending the meeting were 
the guests of the Library Bureau at a 
charming luncheon at the Tip-top inn 
and also spent a delightful evening at 
the home of Miss Warren. 

Ciara F, BALDwIn, Sec’y-Treas. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 


The courses of the autumn term in the 
Training school for children’s librarians 
have been largely technical, including or- 
dering and accessioning, classification 
and library handwriting and a course of 
lectures on annotations for children’s 
books. Instruction also has been given 
in story telling. 

The students have had the pleasure of 
hearing the following lectures: 

On December 5, Seumas MacManus, 
the Irish folk lorist, who told Irish folk 
tales. 

On December 6, Hiller C. Wellman of 
the City library association, Springfield, 
Mass., who gave two lectures on Tech- 
nical processes used in book illustration. 

From December 10 to 20 Marie L. 
Shedlock gave her usual course in story 
telling. 

Drexel institute 

The annual reception given by the 
graduates to the new class was held in 
November in the picture gallery of the 
institute. The entertainment was made 
to center around art. A very enjoyable 
evening was spent by students, graduates 
and staff. Mary Hey Shaffner is presi- 
dent of the Graduates’ association for 
the coming year. 

Sarah C. N. Bogle, class of ’o04, visited 
the school on January 8 and spoke to the 
class of her experience in organizing the 
library of Juniata college, Huntingdon, 
which will soon occupy its new building. 
Her talk was practical and suggestive. 

Lutie E. Stearns of Wisconsin gave two 
interesting talks to the class on January 
14-15. Her first talk was on Some west- 
ern experiences, and the second on the 
Problem of the-girl. The students also 
had the privilege of hearing her address 
before the Pennsylvania library club on 
Regulate your hurry. 

Miss Kroeger is giving a series of 
lectures on reference work to some of 
the assistants of the Free library of Phil- 
adelphia and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. There are 21 assistants taking 
this course, 
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Anne Wallace of Atlanta, Ga., visited 
the school on November 28 and talked to 
the class on the work of the American 
library association. 

Elisabeth M. Eggert, ’05, has been 
engaged as cataloger on the staff of the 
Public library, Paterson, N. J. 

Myra P. Farr, ’95, is organizing the 
library of the Hill school, Pottstown, Pa. 

Grace Lindale, ’04, and Edna Swartz, 
’06, have been appointed catalogers in the 
library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mary P. Wiggin, ’05, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the library of Con- 
gress. Atice B. KRorceEr, 

Director. 


University of Illinois 


With the co-operation of several pub- 
lic libraries throughout the state the 
senior students are to have a month 
of field work, beginning February 
11, having leave of absence from the 
university for the purpose. They will 
work in the loan and reference de- 
partments and in the children’s room in 
the public libraries of Bloomington, Dan- 
ville, Decatur, Evanston, Galesburg, 
Jacksonville, Joliet, Oak Park, and Rock- 
ford. 

Ann D. White, B.L.S., ’o4, has re- 
signed her position of catalog assistant 
at the University of Illinois and has been 
succeeded by Marcia B. Clay, B.L.S., ’o5. 

Edith E. Harper, B.L.S., ’05, is libra- 
rian in the public library of Escanaba, 
Mich. 

Martha E. Moles, 1903-04, was mar- 
ried February 23 to Dr James H, Fair- 
child of Jervais, Ore. 

Georgetta Haven, B.L.S., ’oo, has re- 
turned to her home in Cincinnati after 2 
residence of two years in Europe. 

Olive E. Davis, B.L.S., ’06, is acting 
as substitute for the librarian of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co, of Chicago. 

Helen T. Kennedy, B.L.S., ’03, is ref- 
erence librarian at the Jacksonville (I!I.) 
public library. 

Rena A. Lucas, B.L.S., ’04, is spend- 
ing the year abroad. 

Florence S. Smith, 1903-04, has re- 














signed as librarian of the Beatrice 
(Neb.) public library and has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the public library 
at Walla Walla, Wash. 

Leona E. Mabbett, 1900-01, is librarian 
of the public library at Edgerton, W1s. 

Elizabeth Forrest, B.L.S., ’06, has been 
chosen to organize the public library at 
Tipton, Iowa. FRANCES SIMPSON. 


Winona technical institute 


The Winona technical institute library 
school at Indianapolis has entered upon 
the second term with two additional stu- 
dents, Florence Jones of the 1905 Indiana 
summer school and Daisy Grubbs, the 
newly appointed librarian of Martins- 
ville, a member of the 1906 summer 
school class. 

During the first term the work was 
somewhat elementary in character, pre- 
paring the students for the more ad- 
vanced lessons of the second and third 
terms. Excellent supervised practice was 
offered in the teachers’ library of the 
State institute for the education of the 
blind. The collection comprises many 
general works as well as those on peda- 
Sosy. 

Prof. W. D. Howe of Indiana uni- 
versity is giving an outline course of 
English literature which is proving an 
inspiration. During the term just past 
the students have prepared for Prof. 
Howe papers on the outline as presented, 
and have written criticisms on Canter- 
bury tales, Jew of Malta and Faustus, 
and are now writing two pages on the 
first four chapters of Genesis, comment- 
ing on them and their influence on writ- 
ers, and are also reviewing Bacon’s essay 
on Truth. 

These fortnightly lectures are alter- 
nated by those of Prof. Harlow Lindley 
of Earlham college, who is giving an out- 
line course of general history. He has 
prepared 12 questions on the first term’s 
work, which afford the students valuable 
practice in reference work. 

The director has begun a course of 
12 lectures on the history of libraries, 
which she is giving in addition to the 
course on administration of libraries. 
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The course on bookbinding will occupy 
six weeks of the present term. Each 
student spends two or more hours a week 
in the bindery with Miss Knowlton, 
learning the various processes of library 
bookbinding, which they put into actual 
practice. Later they will visit some of 
the commercial binderies for a compara- 
tive study of the work performed in 
them. 

Miss Knowlton and Miss Phelps were 
invited to present the program of the 
first meeting of the Indianapolis library 
club, held January 16. The students of 
the Library school have been asked to 
become members of this new organiza- 
tion. 

A supper was held the evening of jan- 
uary 15, when the following class offi- 
cers were elected: President, Bess Mc- 
Crea, Indianapolis; secretary and treas- 
urer, Bertha Carter, Plainfield ; editor-in- 
chief, Mabel Hunt, Plainfield; first asso- 
ciate editor, Esther Merica Fleming, Ft 
Wayne; second associate editor, Mayme 
B. Ross, Winona Lake. 

Of last year’s class, Ethel Clelland has 
recently entered the Indianapolis public 
library and Nina Almond has accepted 
a position in the cataloging department 
of Indiana university at Bloomington. 

Merica HoacLanp, Director. 


The Illinois Library Association 


The twelfth annual meeting, Feb. 20-22, 
1907 


Since the notice appeared in the Jan- 
uary number of Pusiic LipRARIEs, two 
changes have been made. H. C. Re- 
mann, president elect, declined that posi- 
tion and the duties are consequently 
assumed by Miss Milner, vice-president 
elect. The date has been set one day 
earlier. The first meeting will be held 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 20; the last one on the forenoon 
of Friday, February 22. 

Bloomington is a railroad center, with 
trains from all directions, both morning 
and afternoon. Trains go and come on 
all roads between noon and 2:40 p. m. 
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The Interurban connects with Decatur, 
Springfield, St. Louis and intervening 
stations, and indirectly with Peoria. 

The Illinois hotel will be headquarters. 
Rates, $2.50 to $4 per day, American 
plan. The Hills house is a comfortable 
hotel within two blocks of the Illinois. 
Rates, $2 to $3 per day, American plan. 
For rooms, write directly to the hotels. 

Street cars connect with all railroad 
stations, and pass one block from both 
hotels, Withers library, Unitarian church 
and Normal university. The Interurban 
station is close by both hotels. 

Miss Parham and the staff of the 
Withers library will meet the Wednes- 
day afternoon trains. 

The open meetings will all be held in 
the Unitarian church, two blocks from 
the Illinois hotel, three from the Hills 
house, one from Withers library. 

The library board will give a reception 
to the Illinois library association 
Wednesday evening at 8:30 in the IIli- 
nois hotel. 

On Thursday afternoon the I. L. A. 
is invited to the Normal university li- 
brary. The afternoon program will be 
given there, followed by an informal re- 
ception by the faculty of the I. S. N. U. 

The association is also invited to call 
at the rooms of the McLean county his- 
torical society, and there will be an op- 
portunity to do so. 

The address on Thursday evening is 
by President Felmley of the Illinois state 
normal university, on the People and 
the public library, from the standpoint 
of an educator. 

During another session of the program 
there will be a further treatment of li- 
braries by those who use them, as fol- 
lows: 

What the public library can do for 
the small college, by R. O. Graham, 
professor of chemistry, Illinois Wesleyan 
university. 

The library and the educational 
museum, by D. C. Ridgley, professor of 
geography, Illinois state normal univer- 
sity. 

The girl and the library, Miss Colby, 


professor of literature, Illinois state nor- 
mal university. 

The scholar and the library, Manfred 
J. Holmes, professor of psychology, Illi- 
nois state normal university. 

Papers and discussions by librarians 
include the following: 

Suggested subject headings for the 
new edition of the A. L, A. list of sub- 
ject headings, by several catalogers 
working with an outline proposed by 
Miss Crawford. 

Consideration of the need of state aid 
for libraries, and -of what to do next 
concerning library legislation. 

Review of Miss Sharp’s [Illinois li- 
braries, part one, and consideration of 
what we can do to promote the publica- 
tion of part two. 

News from the field, by Miss Dunbar, 
librarian Western Illinois state normal, 
with five-minute reports from 10 or 12 
librarians. 

The interests. of the next annual meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. are to be presented 
by Mr. Andrews, president of the A. 
L, A. 

Some important features are not vet 
completed, but will be announced in the 
programs soon to be sent out, 

It is proposed that alumni classes and 
other groups arrange for reunion sup- 
per tables at the hotel supper, between 
the afternoon session and the reception 
on Wednesday. The alumni and stu- 
dents of the University of Illinois li- 
brary school are already arranging to 
carry out this plan. 

The endeavor is being made to 
touch some interest of every librarian in 
the state. Those who have not come 
for several years are cordially invited to 
turn over a new leaf and begin again. 
Those who are in the habit of coming 
cannot be spared, and are sure of a 
warm welcome. Those who have at- 
tended once are cordially invited to 
come again this year. Each member of 
the I. L. A. will please consider himself 
or herself a committee of one to interest 
the librarians who have not yet joined. 

ANGE V. MILner, Acting-president. 




















Library Meetings 

Chicago—The December meeting of the 
Chicago library club was held on the 
evening of the 13th at the Chicago pub- 
lic library. 

The meeting was called to order bv 
the president, Mr. Roden. Three 
new members were proposed and voted 
upon: Luella Sloan of the Newberry li- 
brary, Mrs Harold L. Leupp and Julius 


Stern, a member of the board of direc- . 


tors of the Chicago public library. 

Mr Roden then introduced Miss 
Stearns of the Wisconsin free sass 
commission, 

Miss Stearns’ subject, Regulate your 
hurry, was very appropriate for Chicago 
people. Miss Stearns feels that “hurry” 
is the spirit of the age. A man’s great 
concern is to do everything in the short- 
est possible time. Mr Dooley’s account 
of Mr Wagner with his message of the 
Simple life, having engagements in New 
York in the morning, Philadelphia in 
the afternoon and Baltimore in the even- 
ing, well illustrates the value of a mo- 
ment in America. Miss Stearns quoted 
from H. G. Wells, the Future of Amer- 
ica, the author’s impressions of New 
York harbor, where the atmosphere was 
one of “noise and human hurry.” She 
also quoted from Dollars and democ- 
racy, where Burne-Jones the young- 
*er used the expression, in describing 
New York city, “frightful hurry and 
restless bustle everywhere,” and then 
Hugo Miinsterberg in his American 
traits says that, next to the public funds, 
nothing is so much wasted in America 
as time, and cites the reading of endless 
newspapers, attending variety shows and 
baseball games. 

Miss Stearns admitted that “human 
nature is more likely to aspire and ad- 
vance where society is nervously active 
than when it is bovine and self-congratu- 
latory. The difficulty lies in trying to 


reduce the speed of modern living to the 
point at which these high-pressure, nerv- 
ous symptoms disappear.” 

So much has been said about the old- 
style librarian 


“who really had some- 
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thing to do with books,” while it has 
been openly asserted recently that not 
scholarship but executive and adminis- 
trative ability is the first essential in a 
chief librarian. Miss Stearns holds that 
scholarship is not necessarily incompat- 
ible with business ability, and cited the 
late Dr Harper as a splendid example. 
His untimely decease calls to mind the 
many instances of breakdown in the li- 
brary world, warning us that modern 
librarians are going the pace that kills. 
Miss Stearns emphasized the necessity of 
relaxation and sleep, the importance of 
vacations and exercise in the open air, 
and cautioned librarians not to neglect 
the social side of their lives and to “reg- 
ulate your worry as well as your hurry.” 

The paper was given in Miss Stearns’ 
inimitable style and was full of that 
clever fun which makes her so widely 
popular. 

ELLEN GARFIELD SMITH, Sec’y. 


Florida—The annual meeting of the 
Florida library association was held in 
St Augustine, December 28-29. 

Addresses were made by Dr L, Hul- 
ley of Stetson university and by Mollie 
B. Gibson of Jacksonville on Work with 
children, 

The report of the president presented 
statistics and facts on library conditions 
in the state which do not show active 
growth, 

The following officers were elected: 
George B, Utley, Jacksonville, president ; 
J. W. Simmons, Orlando, vice-president ; 
Mollie B. Gibson, Jacksonville, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Indiana—Steps for the organization of 
the Indianapolis library club were taken 
at a largely attended meeting of library 
workers on January 16. It is proposed 
to organize a club for benefits which 
will result from the discussion of library 
questions and to bring the various library 
interests in Indianapolis into closer 
touch. A committee was appointed con- 
sisting of D. C. Brown, Jessie Allen, 
Merica Hoagland, Eliza G. Browning 
and Chalmers Hadley to outline the con- 
stitution and prepare the way for a per- 
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manent organization. Preceding the 
business session, Miss Knowlton, for- 
merly of the Gertrude Stiles bindery, 
gave an interesting talk on Famous bind- 
ers and their work. A collection of beau- 
tiful pfates illustrating famous bindings 
was loaned by the Newark (N. J.) pub- 
lic library. 

Notable books of the holiday season 
were discussed by Anna R. Phelps, and 
a display of attractive new books was 
made by the Bobbs-Merrill Publishing 
Company. Among the library institu- 
tions represented were the Indianapolis 
public library, Winona technical institute 
library and library school, Public library 
commission, Indiana state library, But- 
ler college library and the Indianapolis 
kindergarten training school library. 
There are about 100 library workers in 
Indianapolis eligible for membership in 
the library club. It is planned to hold 
the club meetings monthly. 


Minnesota— The second annual meeting 
of the Twin City library club for the sea- 
son of 1906-07 was held at the State uni- 
versity, December 10, 

Forty members attended the supper, 
which was served at the varsity lunch 
room. 

After supper the club adjourned to the 
lecture room of the chemistry building, 
where Prof. Albert R. Jenks gave a 
lecture on the Races and tribes of the 
Philippine Islands. Prof. Jenks was for- 
merly head of the Bureau of ethnology of 
the Philippines, and has made very ex- 
tensive studies at first hand of the vari- 
ous races and tribes of the islands. His 
talk was illustrated with stereopticon 
views, and gave a very interesting and 
clear presentation of the characteristics 
of the Philippine people. 

The remainder of the evening was 
spent in visiting the university library. 

Ciara F, BALpwin, Secretary. 


Nebraska—The 12th annual meeting of 
the Nebraska library association was 
held in Lincoln at the City library, De- 
cember 27-28. Preceding the meeting the 
association was very delightfully enter- 
tained at luncheon by S. L. Geisthardt, 


president of the Lincoln library board. 
This inaugurated an era of good feeling, 
which continued throughout the meeting. 

The association was called to order on 
Thursday afternoon by the president, 
George H. Thomas, superintendent of 
schools and member of the board of 
trustees of the Public library of McCook. 
A brief business session was held, after 
which the program of the afternoon was 
taken up. The general topic for this 
meeting being Co-operation with the 
schools, the association was particularly 
fortunate in hearing papers from some 
of the school people of the state, as well 
as from librarians. 


Libraries and schools 


The first paper, How the public school 
teacher can help the library, was by Mrs 
Sarah Brindley of Columbus. She con- 
trasted the assistance which might be 
given by the teacher well acquainted with 
literature and with some :knowledge of 
library methods with the little which 
could be done by the teacher not so 
trained. She suggested that the teacher 
could help most by familiarizing herself 
with the library of the town, its contents 
and methods of work, so that she can go 
to the library with her students and her- 
self show them what is there and how 
to use it; that she can create a, love for 
good books among her scholars by show- 
ing them pictures of authors, telling them ° 
of the authors’ lives, reading selections 
from their works and then sending the 
pupils to the library for more. Teachers 
are famous story tellers, and in this way 
they would be glad to assist the libra- 
rian, especially the one who has no gift 
in this direction, thus interesting the chil- 
dren in exactly the way the librarian her- 
self would like to do. On the other hand, 
let the librarian do her share to arouse 
interest in the library; let her visit the 
schools, if necessary, and invite the pat- 
ronage of the teachers and scholars and, 
when they come to the library, let her 
explain to them the arrangement, the 
various lists, and in general how to use it. 

Dean Charles Fordyce of the Nebraska 
Wesleyan university presented the next 
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paper, on How the library may serve the 
school. He urged early training in the 
reading habit, in the home, if possible; 
if not, in the elementary school. This 
habit is rarely acquired later than the 
age of fourteen, when so large a propor- 
tion of American children leave the pub- 
lic schools. The library should contain 
books supplementary to the courses given 
in the schools, that these may be rendered 
broader and more comprehensive; but 
more important are the books to be read 
for pleasure as well as profit, in order 
that the taste for literature for its own 
sake may be cultivated. The teacher and 
the librarian ought to work together; 
their: united knowledge of the books and 
of the children will supplement each 
other to their great advantage. 

Miss Rood of the Omaha public library 
read a paper on How the work has been 
carried on in Omaha. She gave a de- 
tailed account of the methods of work 
with the schools in Omaha. They have 
there a separate collection of about 3000 
volumes set aside as a school library, 
this being supplemented from the main 
library when necessary or desirable, It 
is customary each fall to write to the 
principal of each grammar school ask- 
ing what books are desired and if any 
subject in particular is being taken up 
for which special literature is needed. 
Teachers are urged to come to the library 
and make their own selection of books, if 
they desire. From 40 to 50 books are 
sent to each grade, making a total of 
from two to three hundred for each 
school. A collection of pictures is also 
circulated. 

Discussion of these papers by both 
librarians and school people was very 
free and thoroughly interesting. 

The Friday morning session was de- 
voted principally to brief papers on li- 
brary problems and _ practical work. 
Fanny Gere of Columbus told how she 
had prepared lists of desirable books for 
the merchants of her town before Christ- 
mas the last two years, how acceptable 
they had been, how well they had sold 
and how grateful both merchants and 
people were for these suggestions. Lois 
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Spencer of Falls City explained her 
methods of covering periodicals for cir- 
culation at the least possible expenditure 
of time and money. Marion Parker of 
Fremont showed samples of mounted 
pictures as circulated by the Fremont 
library, and explained how they were 
prepared as inexpensively but neatly as 
possible. From McCook came a report 
of library extension work unusual in a 
place of that size. Half a dozen boxes 
containing about 18 books each are cir- 
culated among the rural schools in the 
neighborhood, the teachers having ‘se- 
lected the books they wish for their pu- 
pils. 

Business methods in library work was 
effectively discussed next by Alice Mc- 
Kee of Beatrice. Joanna Hagey of Lin- 
coln related the experience of the Lin- 
coln library board in publishing a printed 
catalog. The large amount of time and 
money expended upon it received no ade- 
quate return either in effectiveness or 
satisfaction. Lulu Horne of the Lincoln 
library presented a very careful paper 
upon Nebraska publications. She listed 
the more desirable of these and gave the 
law concerning distribution. In the 
course of looking up her subject, Miss 
Horne was able to collect almost com- 
plete sets of a good many of the more 
useful documents and had these ready 
for inspection by anyone interested. 

The general topic for the Friday af- 
ternoon session was 

With and for the trustees 


Edith Tobitt of the Omaha public li- 
brary presented the subject, What the 
librarian may expect from the trustee, 
in a paper so helpful and practical that 
there was an instant request for its pub- 
lication for the benefit of other libra- 
rians’ trustees. She said that the trus- 
tees should form the highest authority in 
the library and should be looked upon 
as such both by the public and the library 
employes. The trustees should be firmly 
convinced that the institution over which 
they have supervision is a good thing, 
worthy of their support and of benefit 
to the town. They should give of their 
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best for the benefit of the public, be- 
cause they believe that in this giving 
they are doing the best that they can 
for the public, and unless they have this 
belief they should not be members of 
the library board, 

The ideal board of trustees is made 
up of men who have been appointed 
for their special ability to help in this 
work, and not for the payment of politi- 
cal debts, Members should be selected 
with the view of supplementing and 
strengthening the board, the strongest 
element being the same well-balanced, 
well-educated business man. 

Committees should be few, but those 
which exist or are appointed should do 
the work expected of them. A _ book 
committee there must be, and because it 
supervises the expenditure of so large a 
proportion of the funds it should con- 
sist of the best members of the board. 
The librarian should prepare all book 
lists and be ready to state why certain 
books are needed. The committee should 
act as a sort of balance wheel to the 
librarian to see that book purchases do 
not exceed their proportion of the funds 
and that no one department of the library 
is built up at the expense of another. 

The policy of the library must be leit 
to the board to determine, but they 
should look to the librarian for all sug- 
gestions regarding administration. Tri- 
fles should not be brought before the 
board, only those things which involve 
an expenditure of money to any extent 
or which would change or extend the 
policy of the library. If the librarian 
will avoid bringing details to the trustees 
she will find them more willing to give 
careful attention to the matters of great- 
er importance, | 

The library board should represent as 
many interests of the city as possible, 
should be made up of men possessed of 
keen public spirit who will use their in- 
fluence to bring people-to the library, and 
this should be expected of them. 

There can be no definite rule regard- 
ing the relations between the trustees and 
the librarian. This is something which 


will develop and change with time. If 
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the librarian has held the office for years 
and is well known to all members of 
the board, many things will be left to 
her which would not be left to a new- 
comer. But the new librarian need not 
be discouraged and feel that she has not 
the confidence of the trustees because she 
cannot always say, The board leaves 
everything to me. The trustees should 
not leave everything to the librarian, no 
matter how competent she may be. It is 
their duty to retain their position as head 
of the library; they must remain re- 
sponsible to the taxpayers for the ex- 
penditure of the funds and, also, the 
librarian and the public must expect 
them to at all times maintain a dignified 
attitude toward the work that the work 
itself may be dignified. 

The discussion of this paper was led by 
Prof. C. A. Fulmer, a member of the 
Beatrice library board, and participated 
in by Mr Haller of the Omaha board 
and several other trustees who were pres- 
ent. 

C. H. Meeker, president of the Mc- 
Cook library board, who was to have pre- 
sented the subject What the trustees 
may expect of the librarian, was unable 
to be present. Another member of the 
McCook board, Father Loughran, took 
his place on the program, presenting a 
brief paper by Mr Meeker and adding 
some thoughts of his own. 

This session and the meeting of the 
association was closed with an address 
by Prof. S. H. Clark of the University 
of Chicago on Literature and the com- 
munity, which was most highly appreci- 
ated. 

After each afternoon session Miss 
Hagey and her assistants of the Lincoln 
city library served tea most informally to 
all present. This proved to be one of the 
pleasantest and most really helpful parts 
of the meeting, giving time, as it did, to 
get acquainted and to exchange ideas 
and experiences. 

Officers for the next year were elected 
as follows: President, George H.Thomas, 
McCook; first vice president, E. Joanna 
Hagey, Lincoln library ; second vice pres- 
ident, Jane Abbott, South Omaha public 
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library; secretary, Nellie J. Compton, 
University of Nebraska library; treas- 
urer, Margaret A. O’Brien, Omaha pub- 
lic library. 

The association adjourned to meet in 
Omaha in October at the time of the 
meeting of the Iowa library association 
in Council Bluffs, it being hoped that a 
joint session of the two associations may 
be arranged. 

NELLIE J. Compton, Sec’y. 


New York City— The second joint meet- 
ing of the New York and Long Island 
library clubs was held on the evening of 
January 10, in the auditorium of the 
23d st. branch of the Y. M. C. A. The 
members of the two clubs showed their 
appreciation of the pleasure in store for 
them in a paper from Edwin H. Ander- 
son, director of the New York state 
library, by the large attendance of nearly 
200. 

A brief business meeting for the New 
York club was held, at which five new 
members were elected, four resignations 
accepted, the dinner committee appointed, 
and for the Long Island club the ap- 
pointment of the nominating committee 
announced. 

Dr Billings then introduced Mr An- 
derson, who spoke on Children and the 
public library. Mr Anderson’s long ex- 
perience as head of the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburg, where so much effective 
work in this direction has been done, 
made his talk of especial value. After 
outlining the history of the work and de- 
scribing some of the methods employed 
in various parts of the country, Mr An- 
derson showed some very interesting lan- 
tern slides of buildings, rooms, story 
hour and home library groups. 

After a vote of thanks to the directors 
and officers of the association for their 
most generous hospitality, the meeting 
adjourned to the club rooms on the third 
floor, where the social side of the occa- 
sion was enjoyed to such an extent that 
many lingered until after 10:30. 

ALICE WILDE, 
Secretary N. Y. L. C. 
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South Dakota—A state library associa- 
tion has been formed in South Dakota, 
the organization having been effected at 
a recent meeting of the librarians in 
Sioux Falls. While South Dakota is, of 
course, still a pioneer in library work, it 
has 11 Carnegie libraries and some 50 vil- 
lage libraries to be helped and encour- 
aged by such association. It is hoped, 
too, that a library commission may be 
appointed by the legislature about to 
convene, and members of the association 
are enthusiastically pushing the measure. 

H. T. Georce, Sec’y. 


New York—Rochester. The library 
department of the Religious education 
association will hold its session on 
Thursday afternoon, February 7, at 2 
o’clock, in the Hubbard room of the 
Central Presbyterian church in Rochester. 

The program prepared is as follows: 
The Sunday school library as a factor in 
religious education, Mrs Alice P. Nor- 
ton, University of Chicago, Chicago; 
the Institutional church and the public 
library, Andrew Keogh, Yale university 
library, New Haven, Conn.; the Sunday 
school librarian, Mrs Henry J. Carr, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Librarians of all kinds of libraries are 
invited to attend this meeting and take 
part in discussions. 

Mary EILeen AHERN, Sec’y. 


Wisconsin— The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin library association will be 
held at La Crosse, Wis., on Thursday 
and Friday, Feb. 21 and 22, 1907, be- 
ginning at 9:30 on Thursday morning 
and closing on Friday evening. 

An interesting and helpful program 
is being prepared, which will be issued 
in a few days. Owing to the location 
of La Crosse it is hoped to have li- 
brarians and trustees also present from 
Minnesota, Iowa and northern Illinois. 

The Hotel Stoddard will be the head- 
quarters. Private entertainment will be 
secured for those that desire. 

All inquiries should be addressed to 
Mary A. Smith, Secretary Public li- 
brary, La Crosse, Wis. 
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News from the Field 
East 


The report of G. E. Nutting, librarian 
of the public library of Fitchburg, Mass., 
gives the circulation for the year as 
73,880 v., with 47,104 v. on the shelves 
and 4125 borrowers. This library has 
the age limit, 10 years, 


The 71st annual report of the Provi- 
dence athenzum records a year of ad- 
vancement. The number of volumes re- 
ceived during the year was 1853, with 
68,363 v. in the library, The circulation 
for the year was 59,905 v. The reading 
room was renovated during the year and 
some needed and appreciated improve- 
ments and extensions were made. 


Yale university has appropriated $10,- 
000 a year to complete and improve its 
library catalog. About one-half of the 
library is unclassified, and much of it 
is uncataloged. The present catalog 
will be entirely remodeled and replaced 
by postal-size cards. The work is to 
be completed in three years. The de- 
partment libraries will then be arranged 
under the same direction, and a union 
catalog made for the half million vol- 
umes in the university. Charge of the 
work has been given to Andrew Keogh, 
for the last seven years Yale’s reference 


librarian. 
Central Atlantic 


Ralph M. Brown, formerly librariai 
of the Department of commerce, has 
been appointed librarian of the Coast 
and geodetic survey, Washington, D. C. 


Ella R, Seligsberg, B. L. S., N. Y. ’03, 
has been appointed assistant in the classi- 
fication and cataloging departments of 
Columbia university library. 


Waller Irene Bullock, for 10 years 
first assistant librarian in the Public li- 
brary of Utica, N. Y.. has resigned her 
position in that library to become super- 
intendent of circulation in the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 1. 


Helen U. Price of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed library organizer for 
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Pennsylvania. Miss Price is a graduate 
of the Training school for children’s li- 
brarians of the Carnegie library in 
Pittsburgh, where for some time she 
was children’s librarian at the Central 
building. The Library commission of 
Pennsylvania has been doing consid- 
erable work with traveling libraries and 
has come to feel the need of a library 
organizer for the state. 


The report of Mary L, Davis, libra- 
rian of Public library, Troy, N. Y., re- 
cords the circulation for the past year 
as 84,732 v. Study cards, on which bor- 
rowers may draw six additional books 
relating to some one subject, were de- 
servedly popular. Card holders, 6760. 
The children’s room was opened during 
the past year. A number of clubs and 
art classes hold their meetings regularly 
at the library, 

The public library of Binghamton, 
N. Y., will hold, during February, an in- 
dustrial exhibit. The manufacturers in 
the city have responded to the request of 
Mr Seward, and there will be exhibits 
in woodwork, steel, metal, printing, silk 
manufacture and engraving. Shoe man- 
ufacture will be shown from the raw- 
hide to the finished shoe. The idea is 
to show how different articles are 
brought forth from raw material by the 
means of skilled labor. 


The new building of the Hamilton 
Grange branch of the New York public 
library, at 503 W. 145th st., was formally 
opened on the afternoon of Tuesday, Jan. 
8, 1907, and the circulation of books was 
commenced on the following morning. 
This is the largest branch building thus 
far constructed by the New York public 
library under Mr Carnegie’s gift and is, 
in many respects, the finest also. It is 
equipped throughout with Library Bu- 
reau shelving, furniture and charging 
counters. 

Central 

Julia W. Merrill, formerly of the Wis- 
consin library commission, has joined the 
staff of the Cincinnati public library. 
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Annie S. Dresser, N. Y., 1904-’05, has 
been appointed assistant in the Cincin- 
nati (O.) public library, 


Maude Guernsey has been appointed 
librarian at Plattsburg, Wis., to succeed 
Mrs B. F, Huntington, 


The public library board of St Paul, 
Minn., increased the salaries of the li- 
brary force of that institution 25 per 
cent, beginning with Jan. 1, 1907. 

The Hough branch of the Cleveland 
public library was opened to the public 
on January 23, with appropriate cere- 
monies, 


Anna Bronsky of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., has been elected librarian of the 
Carnegie library of that city, to suc- 
ceed Belle Walrath, who resigned Jan- 
uary 7. 

Prof. George A. Coe of Evanston, III., 
has presented a fine collection of music 
to the Evanston public library and a 
fund of $5000 for maintenance and ad- 
ditions to it, as a memorial to his de- 
ceased wife. 


The annual report of Mrs H. J. Mc- 
Cain, librarian of St Paul, Minn., gives 
the circulation as 304,626v., with 86,- 
198 v. in the library and branches; 3212 
new cards were issued. The circulation 
of fiction was 53 per cent; juvenile books 
formed 23 per cent of the circulation. 


The trustees of the Public library of 
Coluinbus, O., have announced that the 
auditorium in the Carnegie library 
building will be for the exclusive use 
of educational, scientific and literary as- 
sociations. These associations are to be 
granted the use of the rooms without 
charge. No admission fees will be al- 
lowed for any entertainment given in 
the building. 


The annual report of the Port Huron 
(Mich.) public library gives a circula- 
tion of 50,824 v., with 13,401 v. on the 
shelves; card holders, 6000. The circu- 
lation was decreased on account of the 
library being closed some weeks during 
a contagious epidemic. Several clubs in 
the city hold meetings in the library 
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building. Three courses of lectures were 
given during the winter. 


Grace O. Edwards, for several years 
librarian of Superior, Wis., has resigned 
her position with the intention of retir- 
ing from library work. Miss Edwards’ 
home is in La Crosse, Wis., where her 
father has large business interests and, 
at the desire of her parents, she will re- 
tire from public duties. 


The 33d annual report of the public 
library of Evanston, IIl., shows a year of 
much activity. The report on the new 
building, which is about ready for open- 
ing, gives interesting data in connection 
with it. The circulation for the year: 
home use, 113,715 v.; through the school, 
2662 v.; card holders, 5662. 

The name of the library was changed 
from Free public library of Evanston 
to the Evanston public library. 


A public library has been organized 
at Eldon, Ia. On November 15 a mass 
meeting was held in the town and the 
question of starting a public library 
was discussed. After hearing an ad- 
dress by Mary E. Downey of Ottumwa, 
Ia., on the Value of a public library; 
how it may be started and carried on, 
a proposition was submitted to a vote 
of the city, and on December 17 a tax 
was voted, money and books provided 
and rooms rented. The library was 
opened on New Year’s day. 


George W. Peckham, librarian of Mil- 
waukee, reports number of books in li- 
brary, 172,865; card holders, 30,113; 
home circulation, 672,000 v.; home and 
reference use, 1,300,000 v.; cost of main- 
tenance, $61,152. Besides the main li- 
brary there are three branch libraries, 
and books are issued to 49 public schools, 
I normal school, 4 high schools, 6 pa- 
rochial schools and 14 Sunday schools. 
Various local institutions and several 
large business establishments have been 
used also as delivery stations. 


South 


The Woman’s club of Goldsboro, 
N. C., has for several years supported 
a public library in that city. The li- 
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brary is maintained solely by club mem- 
bers. Interest in the library is increas- 
ing, and doubtless public provision will 
be made for it at no distant day. In 
addition to the public library, the club 
has 24 traveling libraries, which are 
distributed through Wayne county, and 
14 traveling libraries in adjoining coun- 
ties. 

The report of the Louisville free pub- 
lic library for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1906, emphasizes that the Public library 
is something new for Louisville, but that 
the efforts.of the library authorities have 
found a quick and extensive response 
among all classes of people. 

The acceptance by the general council 
of $200,000 from Andrew Carnegie for 
eight branch buildings, in addition to the 
$250,000 previously accepted for a cen- 
tral building, makes possible a very com- 
plete system of libraries for the city. 
The main building is under roof, two 
branches will begin building this fall and 
three others during the coming year. 

Total cost of maintenance for the year 
was $54,471.91. Books added during 
year, 10,155; total in library, 83,214. At- 
tendance at main and three branches in 
rented quarters, 525,359; total registra- 
tion is 20,799; books issued for home 
use, 320,793. 

The staff numbers 36, not including 
janitors and pages. The children’s de- 
partment, though in operation only 10 
months, has met with great favor, the 
circulation from it being 47,575. 

The branch for colored people is an 
interesting feature and the largest of its 
kind to be found anywhere. In I1 
months it circulated 18,440 volumes to 
1831 registered readers. Plans are ready 
for a $30,000.Carnegie building for col- 
ored people, the first of its kind in ex- 
istence. 


Canada 


During the year 1906 the expendi- 
tures of the Windsor (Ont.) public li- 
brary were $4,227.82, while the receipts 
were $4,509.62. The circulation of books 
amounted to 46,700 v. 
32,434 Vv. were fiction. 


Of this number 


Interesting Things in Print 


The Cleveland public library has is- 
sued a catalog of the Italian books in 
the public library of Cleveland, printed 
in the Italian language. 

The Free library commission of Wis- 
consin has just issued three comparative 
legislative bulletins on the subject of 
Municipal gas lighting, by Ernest Smith 
Bradford, and on Boycotting and Black- 
listing, by Grover B. Huebner. 

The public library of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was very comprehensively “writ- 
ten up” in a mammoth edition of the 
Evening Press of that city, January 1. 
The library is making a special effort 
toward a complete collection of ma- 
terial relating to furniture, the manufac- 
ture of which is the chief industry of 
the place, 


A useful list of books on domestic 
science is issued by Whitcomb & Bar- 
rows of Boston, Mass. Librarians will 
find this a very helpful aid in selecting 
books on the subject. The firm which 
publishes books by such authorities as 
Mrs Ellen H. Richards, Mrs, Mary J. 
Lincoln and Anna Barrows has consti- 
tuted itself a “clearing house for do- 
mestic science literature,’ and in the list 
mentioned, which is entitled Publications 
on domestic science and household eco- 
nomics, they have included the titles of 
nearly 200 books which embrace the 
standard literature of the subject. The 
growing interest in the subject of do- 
mestic or household science makes this 
list of special value to the librarian. 

Librarians interested in this subject 
should also become acquainted with the 
work of the American school of home 
economics, Chicago, which has published 
some helpful volumes on household sci- 
ence of use in study-club work. 

A.IcE B. KRogEGER. 





Wanted—We shall be glad to receive 
a supply of Pustic Lrpraries for No- 
vember, 1906. Those having them to 
dispose of will be reasonably compen- 
sated on sending them to this office. 
Publishers of Pusitc LiprarIiEs. 
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Book Buyers’ Aid - 


The new books of all publishers are 
listed in our Monthly Bulletin of New 
Books. Wherever titles are not ex- 
planatory, such description is given as 
will make it possible for the reader to 
obtain an accurate idea of the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is larger and 
more general than that of any other 
house in the United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. Our 
large stock and extensive library experi- 
ence enable us to give valuable aid to 
libraries and librarians. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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YOUR NEW BOOKS 


They ‘should be one of the chief attractions to 
bring people to the library. 

They must be placed where people can see them. 
Do you show them to the best advantage? 


THIS IS THE BEST KNOWN DEVICE 


=, 








Note that the shelves slope so that the titles of the books can easily be read 


without stooping. 
This style, 3 feet wide and about 45 inches high, will exhibit about 75 books. 


We have them in larger sizes. 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


‘CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


Salesrooms in 28 Leading Cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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LO LIBRARIANS 
SMALL LIBRARIES 


Do you know about the A. L. A. Publishing Board? 

Do you know that it is not a money-making organization, but is maintained 
by the American Library Association, and has been endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie? 

Do you know that its sole purpose is to provide helps for libraries—such as 
booklists, indexes, catalog cards, directions for cataloging, suggestions for 
library plans, manuals of library organization and administration, etc.— 
and particularly for small libraries? 

Do you know that these publications are prepared by the ablest men and 
women in the library world, and are sold at very low prices? 

Are YOU up-to-date? Are you getting your share of the benefits for your 
library by securing these publications? 

Are YOU doing your share to support the work by membership in the American 
Library Association? It costs $2.00 per year for individuals, with $1.00 
entrance fee; $5.00 per year for libraries. 


Here are some of the publications 


A. L. A. Booklist (monthly) - - ° per year, $ 1.00 
Essentials in Library Administration - - - 15 
Cataloging for Small Libraries - - - - . 15 
A Village Library - - - - - - .05 
French Fiction - - - - - .05 
Books for Boys and Girls - - - . - 15 
A. L. A. Index to General Literature - - - 10,00 
Literature of American History - - - - 6.00 
Guide to Reference Books - 7 - - - 1.25 
Books for Girls and Women and Their Clubs - - 25 


There are others. Postage extra, 


For information address 


American Library Association 
Publishing Board 


34 Newberry Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL INQUIRIES REGARDING LIBRARY MATTERS WILL BE WELCOMED, AND GLADLY ANSWERED 
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FALL NINETEEN SIX 


CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE 














New Books and Books withdrawn from the Booklovers’ 
Library 


FICTION, BIOGRAPHY 
ESSAYS. TRAVEL 
RELIGION. ETC. 








Every copy guaranteed in perfect repair. 
All shipments made F.O. B. at Philadelphia 





A copy of this catalogue 
may be had for the asking 








NOTE—This Catalogue supersedes all other issues 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


The Tabard Inn Library 


1611 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Public .Librarie'’s Vv 


Every Character in Sight all the Time 





1883 1907 
24 Years a Visible Success 


At every Exhibition where the Hammond has been presented it has carried 
off the Palm, and today stands as the acknowledged ‘“‘ King of Typewriters.” 





Awarded the Awarded the 
ELLIOTT CRESSON GOLD MEDAL HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL 
by the at the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia St. Louis Exposition, 1904 


Awarded GRAND PRIX at the COLONIAL EXHIBITION, Paris, Nov., 1906 


Just awarded 
GOLD MEDAL at the CANADA’S FIRST BUSINESS SHOW, Montreal, Dec., 1906 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


Home Offices, 537-551 East 69th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GAYLORD BROS.’ 


PAMPHLET BINDER 


For binding, holding and preserv- 
ing pamphlets, magazines, reports, 
catalogues, schedules and papers 
Meyer of any description. 
A Practical Binder 
Moderate in Price 
16 different sizes 


Samples and descriptive circular sent upon application. 

















GAYLORD BROS. 4 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Wfakers of Book Repair Specialties 


Please mention this magazine 





WHY “PAGANS”? 





HE term “ pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as used 

I by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen. A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of applying this term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, 
and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but 
eminently ‘“‘godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament was written, will 
be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of ethics in terms identical with that given by our greatest modern evo- 
lutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “‘pagan”’ teachings and cor- 
rect popular misconceptions, read Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages. 21 
illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates* 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 























Public Libraries Vii 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, - - = NEW YORK CITY 


We invite the attention of librarians to our extensive and complete stock of English and 
American books of all publishers which we supply at the lowest market rates. 
English published books can be imported free of duty, and through our agents in London 
and Paris, books in German, French, Italian and Spanish are procured promptly. 
= attention is given to finding obscure and out-of-print publications Correspondence 
solicited. 





Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs, sent free on request. 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Store in oh mer, wom does the largest retail book business in Amer- 
ica—to say nothing of the almost equal book business done by the New York Wanamaker Store. 
This makes a combined book business almost double that of any other concern in the business. 
This accounts for the extraordinary purchases that the Wanamaker organization is con- 
stantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 
ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the 
Wanamaker BOOK CATALOGUE. All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 














THE UNITED STATES CATALOG 
ee eee 


A catalog covering in ONE ALPHABET the books issued during the years 1902-1905 
and a large number of books indexed in the United States Catalog but included here to 
show changes in prices and publishers since that catalog was issued. No other similar 
catalog has ever attempted a revision of its own work, but the value of this feature is 
indicated by the fact that the record of these changes adds 300 pages to the work. The 
total contents of this volume equals the United States Catalog. 


Claims for Superiority of this Volume are Based on 
the Following Facts: 

(1) Larger number of volumes indexed. Works not included in 
other trade catalogs, many of these published by authors, 
printers, societies and regarding which information is diffi- 
cult and expensive to secure. 

(2) Complete entry under author’s name. This entry is a tran- 
script of the title page of the volume indexed. 

(3) Library of Congress Card Catalog Numbers for the four years. 

(4) As many subject entries as the contents of a book makes 
necessary, and adequate cross references. 


The classification of books has been thoroughly revised and much time spent in sub- 
dividing subject lists, particularly such subjects as Botany, Chemistry, Education, 
Countries and Languages, to facilitate reference. 


Price, Bound in Halt Morocco ( 7humb Index, Express Prepaid), $15.00 











The H. W. Wilson Company 


MINNEAPOLIS - - NEW YORK 




































Public Libraries 


What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most ef ficient depariment 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 


2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 
lish publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 


_All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 
prices. 


Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Ciearance Catologue, 
(C) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co.,  sookseliers 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York 











Library Orders] caTALOGING 


for Foreign Books filled at lowest Esther Crawford 
rates. Of German Books we keep 
the largest stock in America. Send Revised Edition - - - 25c 


for our quotations and catalogues. 


Library Bureau 
E. Steiger & Co , 25 Park Place, New York 




















B OO ks Our exclusive business is 
| that of supplying books to libra- | 

f ries at reduced prices. Cata- | 

OT logues sent on application. 


-. : JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 
Libraries 67 Fifth Avenue New York 














